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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


“The women’s work has been splendid,” said one T.T.C. official 
yesterday. “They have made all kinds of sacrifices—worked under 
heavy traffic conditions and unfavorable weather—for the people 
travelling on Toronto’s street cars and busses. Now I think they are 
all eager and willing to step aside and let the boys have their jobs 
back again.” (Globe and Mail) 


Ald. Willard Greyell warned that there might be a “public kickback 
if an Indian policeman tried to arrest a white man or woman.” 
“TI don’t know if it would be any worse to be arrested by an Indian 
than by an Italian or a Greek,” observed Magistrate Matheson. 
(Vancouver Sun) 


Our Soldiers’ Beret glamourized for Feminine heads. The beret has 
new significance since it has become the battle cap of many of our 
victorious troops. And it is not surprising that this little cap has 
inspired the smartest beret of the season . . . $15. Holt Renfrew. 

(Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


Montreal, Oct. 4 (CP).—Declaring bluntly that “peace never lasts 
forever,” Air Chief Marshal L. S. Breadner, retired RCAF overseas 
chief, tonight called for a permanent air force of not less than 30,000 
men equipped with modern aircraft and facilities. (Globe and Mail) 


Deputy Barnes, who was held immediately responsible by Director 
Dufresne for police action in the butchers’ strike, claimed that until 
violence actually broke loose there was little upon which the police 
could act “In fact,” he said, “until the longshoremen entered the 
picture we found ourselves following groups of butchers who held the 
status of good citizens. Most of them owned their own business and 
were men of some means.” (Montreal Standard) 


How the name of “Rockefeller” was stripped of its satanic attributes 
and crowned with a halo, was the main theme of an address by Moray 
Sinclair, public relations supervisor of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, 
Toronto, in an address to the Advertisers’ Guild, of that city. “The 
change in public sentiment regarding John D. Sr. was a triumph of 
effective public relations,” said Mr. Sinclair. “Credit for the change 
must go not only to the late Ivy Lee, master public relations engineer, 
but to the Rockefellers themselves for their wholehearted adoption of 
policies and practices that brought them into harmony with the spirit 
of the times. .. .” (Marketing) 


Toronto women thrill to the rich elegance of sumptuous furs. The [ 


fur coat sketched . . . looks wonderful all day, then goes to a party 
with grand-manner elegance. Suits are also... Smartly . . . Toronto. 
The tunic suit sketched . . . looks just as right at an executive meeting 
as it does at a social function. So Toronto goes smartly into Autumn 
with functional, fashion-right clothes that fit into the local scene. 

(Department Store Advertisement in Globe and Mail) 


I have spent more than 32 years in this country and suppose in the 
ordinary course of events I shall be laid away in Canadian soil. How- 
ever, while I am still alive and kicking I propose to recognize one flag 
and one national anthem and I shall exhibit on national holidays the 
Union Jack. We are the leading nation in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, but some individuals want us to sell our birthright for a 
mess of socialistic anti-British pottage. (Letter in Globe and Mail) 


If everyone is continuously employed, how are new industries to be 
created or existing industries to be expanded except by bidding labor 
away from already existing jobs by special inducements? Such cut- 
throat competition might seem to be favorable to the worker, but the 
end would be to make new ventures uneconomic and produce their 
ultimate death. The ultimate result would be to freeze the worker in 
his job and dry up his opportunities for advancement. 

(Joseph Lister Rutledge in Liberty) 


Much that we know of better living today has been developed during 
the last 200 years. All has been conceived in the invigorating air of 
free enterprise. (Bank of Toronto advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


Elegance is the word . . . luxury the keynote . . . smartness the theme 
to every richly fur-trimmed suit and coat at Foster’s Casual Shop on 
Bloor St. W. Contours are bewitching and line is the thing . . . the 
rounding shoulder, the waist that is nipped in, the winged sleeve, the 
coy peplum and the becoming tunic effect . . . you’ll need one, you'l 
want one and you will without doubt buy one at this shop simply 
because they are so difficult to resist. 

(Let’s be Smarter by Margot, Toronto Star) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Heather B. 
McDonald, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 
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Peace, It's Wonderful 


The universal physical and nervous exhaustion after the 
long strain of war has brought about the inevitable reaction. 
Everywhere, among victors as well as among the defeated, we 
are witnessing a collapse of morale. We shall recover from 
this in time, but it does not make the current scene a very 
attractive one. Government, capital and labor could com- 
bine under the discipline of war to produce a miracle of 
production; but all they can do now, apparently, is to bicker 
and quarrel amongst themselves. International statesmen 
show themselves just as petty and just as incapable of 
common-sense compromises. They snarl and intrigue, while 
Comrades Bevin and Molotoff hurl charges across the con- 
ference room as to the relative purity of each other’s pro- 
letarian origin. And in the meantime men and women are 
starving. Europe and the Far East approach a winter of 
suffering which is likely to surpass any that they experienced 
throughout the war. Generosity, constructive imagination, 
the compassion that would compel us to concentrate on feed- 
ing and clothing the helpless, these are the qualities of which 
we seem for the moment incapable. 

In the midst of our common frustrations everyone seeks 
his own special form of escape. The favorite form just now 
seems to be an indulgence in glorious opium-dreams about 
the infinite’ possibilities of atomic energy in a world peopled 
by a humanity at last capable of using it wisely. The 
trouble with this kind of dreaming is that the dreamer is 
bound to wake up to discover that he is not living in the 
atomic age but is back in a commonplace world of 1942 
models equipped with still more fantastic radiator grilles‘and 
selling at higher prices. 

As a tentative suggestion we would recommend another way 
of escape from the troubles of the moment. It is to sit down 
and read General Marshall’s Report, published on Oct. 10, on 
the last two years of the war. As presented in the masterly 
analysis of the American General Staff, the process of war 
takes on a grandeur which is inspiring. You forget the 
millions of killed and wounded men in the intellectual fascina- 
tion of following the magisterial working of human reason as 
the pawns are moved about the military chessboard. At any 
rate we can only report that reading the Marshall document 
did more to sooth our nerves than anything else that we have 
read during the past unhappy month. 


Atomic Homb 


We waited for a month or so before commenting on the 
atomic bomb, and now we have to confess sadly that we have 
no clear idea at all of the effects which it is likely to have 
upon the future of international relations. The more we read, 
the more confused we become. Most of those commentators 
who are most profuse in their declarations that it has revolu- 
tionzed the whole basis of geopolitics, of strategy and 
diplomacy, soon show as they proceed with their discussion 
that it hasn’t altered the basis of their own thinking at all. 
it has confirmed the preconceptions of both nationalists and 
internationalists; each schoo] is now using it as a new argu- 
mentative stick with which to beat the other. Pacifists pro- 
claim that it makes war impossible as being too horrible; but, 
as one brilliant cartoon has expressed the matter, this same 
contention was no deubt also put forth on the occasion of the 
invention of the bow and arrow. Ministers of the gospel and 


religious thinkers see in the bomb a fresh demonstration of 
the need of the world for a return to spiritual religion, but 
this is the same old conclusion that they have reached about 
everything that has happened to the human race since Adam 
and Eve had their disastrous adventure with the apple. In a 
word, we all repeat ourselves. 

So let us in The Canadian Forum repeat ourselves. In a 
world dominated by power politics a new destructive force 
does not lessen but, on the contrary, intensifies the urge 
toward further power politics. Mankind has never yet been 
induced to keep the peace through fear. The dreadnought 
and the machine-gun of the early 1900’s fixed the date of the 
outbreak of World War I at about 1914. The tank and the 
airplane meant an overwhelming pressure upon whatever 
power could first organize mass production of them to use 
them before any of its rivals could develop counter-weapons. 
So with the atomic bomb. As long as we are unwilling to 
pool our rival national sovereignties in some international 
authority, the new invention will be used for national pur- 
poses. But internationalism will not become effective merely 
through the negative force of fear. We need some positive 
constructive common enterprise to which the peoples of the 
world can be induced to devote themselves before they will 
rise above their national particularisms. Peace, as the mere 
absence of war, is not such a concrete positive purpose. 


Commonwealth Relations 


The old question which has been so much discussed ever 
since the British Dominions achieved their new status at the 
end of World War I, the question whether the British Com- 
monwealth operates as a unit in world politics or whether 
each of its members pursues an autonomous policy of its 
own, keeps coming up again. Mr. King has gone for a visit 
to Britain and Europe, and before leaving he made a state- 
ment in the House which was notable in avoiding any refer- 
ence to a Commonwealth conference or a joint Common- 
wealth policy toward the rest of the world; and his statement 
was accepted fully by Mr. Bracken and by the yest of the 
House (except the egregious Tommy Church). Yet the Globe 
and Mail immediately comes out with an editorial hailing the 
Commonwealth unity of action displayed by Mr. King’s trip. 
And obviously there are a good many people in Britain who 
still hanker after this Commonwealth unity of action to be. 
expressed through a British foreign secretary speaking for 
the six British nations. Obviously Mr. Bevin and Mr. Attlee, 
who have not yet learned the discretion of speech practiced 
by Anthony Eden on this topic, would like to be able, in 
their meetings with the tough Russians and Americans, to 
be able to say that they speak for the whole Common- 
wealth. 

But Australia through Mr. Evatt has made it abundantly 
clear that what she is seeking is an effective Australian voice 
in the Council of Foreign Ministers and in the United 
Nations Organization, not merely in some Britannic council. 
And in the dealing with the United States, while Australia 
and New Zealand are tied to the sterling bloc and don’t want 
to abandon Imperial preference, Canada is completely out- 
side the sterling bloc and her attitude toward sterling-bloc 
exclusionist policies tends to be exactly like that of the 
United States. Even Australia and New Zealand don’t want 
to be deprived of dollars by being compelled to do all their 
buying and selling with Great Britain. Each of the British 
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nations is working out a policy of its own based upon its own 
national interests, and each is now equipped with the instru- 
mentalities for carrying out such a national policy—a De- 
partment of External Affairs, a separate diplomatic service, 
representation on the new international bodies set up in con- 
nection with the United Nations Organizations. If the United 
Nations split into rival power blocs, the British Dominions 
belong to an Anglo-American group, not to any exclusive 
British group. 


Lest We Forget 


“I do not hold this against you. Aim at my heart. Vive 
la France!” 

“They came in,” said his widow, “and kissed me and told 
me how courageously he died. Then they said they would go 
on fighting for his honor.” 

Thus ended a career of notoriety which first startled the 
world in 1936, when the Hoare-Laval pact with its shameful 
appeasement of the sawdust Caesar, Mussolini, roused the 
belated anger of the British people. And now, with Mussolini 
already but a shameful memory, Laval has crumpled before 
a firing squad, shouting “Vive la France!” and there are 
those who will go on fighting for his “honor.” 

Only a final gesture of desperate bravado? But the real 
tragedy of humanity lies in the fact that even men with the 
twisted minds and perverted morals of a Mussolini or a 
Petain or a Laval can persuade themselves that they are act- 
ing in the best interest and for the ‘‘honor” of their country. 
Deliberate and conscious villains are less tragic, and less 
dangerous. When in our own country we see men with the 
outward marks of decency and humanity fighting to keep 
control of their fellows’ lives through economic power, and 
with every indication that they do so out of honest belief in 
the rightness of their course, it is sometimes hard to perceive 
the fatal operation of class-interest or the lust for power 
working its old degenerative magic. But this is the lesson 
we must learn... . ¢ And by the way, where is Sir Samuel 
Hoare? 


The Question of Wages 


With our press doing its best to confuse the public about 
the relation of labor’s wage demands to the inflationary 
danger, it is well to keep the real issue clearly in mind. 
During the war the wage-freezing order resulted in keeping 
wages, even with the cost-of-living bonus, down to a point 
which meant a progressive decline in real wages as the cost 
of living rose, while the employer, despite excess-profits taxes, 
was making large profits. Increased earnings of workers were 
largely due to the fact that more members of the family 
were gainfully employed—a wartime condition which, so 
far as women are concerned, is not likely to continue. 

Full peacetime production and more purchasing power in 
the hands of the workers is the only combination that will 
offset stoppage of war production and prevent a serious 
slump. But many industrialists claim they cannot pay higher 
wages without raising prices, the onus of disproof being 
placed on the workers, or the government, neither of which 
has access to the industrialist’s cost records. The workers 
contend, in any case, that with full employment and increased 
efficiency, adequate wages can be paid without any ruinous 
loss of profits even without raising prices. 

But employers are showing no particular effort to plan for 
greater efficiency nor for full employment, and are indeed 
showing a lack of enthusiasm for, or belief in, full employ- 
ment which smacks of the old employer-predilection for a 
large surplus labor market. They are also showing a disposi- 
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tion to use the present situation to hamstring labor unions, 
to which the government, by its lack of adequate sanctions 
for collective bargaining, contributes. Meantime, also, NSS 
is confronting discharged war workers with the alternative 
of accepting work at reduced wages, or remaining unemployed 
with the stigma of having “refused a job.” 


When all this is coupled with the government’s policy of 
scrapping war plants or selling them unconditionally to 
private enterprise, and of general reliance on the latter to 
provide employment, can one wonder that the unions are 
taking matters into their own hands, even to the point of 
striking to enforce a square deal? It is time we stopped 
letting the bogy of inflation blind us to the real bearing of 
wages on national prosperity. 


The LeBel Report and Civil Liberty 


The LeBel Commission on the “Gestapo” charges made by 
CCF leader E. B. Jolliffe during the provincial elections, has 
now issued its report. It is an important document, in what it 
says, in what it does not say, and in its implications. We in- 
tend to publish a full analysis of it in relation to the evidence, 
in our next issue. Meanwhile, and judging merely from 
newspaper reports, the Commissioner seems to have found 
against the government only to the extent that points were 
proved beyond the possibility of doubt, and to have inter- 
preted all other evidence in the government’s favor. He finds 
that Constable Osborne-Dempster did draw up reports on 
members of the opposition in the legislature, and communi- 
cated information from his files to Conservative propagandists. 
Dempster is blamed, and Assistant Commissioner McCready 
for failing to supervise him. There is a good deal of evidence 
beyond this, however, to which insufficient importance seems 
to be attached. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate feature of the report is that 


it condemns equally Dempster, who, according to the report, | 


provided confidential (and false) information to private 
citizens (Sanderson and Major Suydam, an employee of 
Gladstone Murray) for use as political propaganda against 
the opposition, on the one hand, and, on the other, Rowe, 
who communicated with his elected representative (Agnes 
Macphail) and the Leader of the Opposition, concerning 
what he regarded as malpractices in the police force, matters 
which the report itself condemns as such. But between the 
two there is a world of difference which the report ignores. 
ft thus becomes a serious attack upon the privileges of 
members of parliament. In this connection, it is interesting 
to contrast the findings of the parliamentary committee which 
recently dealt with the Sandys case in England, where Sir 
Gilbert Campion said: “A person who communicates official 
information to a person to whom he is not authorized to 
communicate it commits no offence if the person to whom he 
discloses it is a person to whom it is his duty in the interests 
of the State to disclose it,” and in many other ways defends 
the rights of members of parliament to receive information, 
and protects the informer. 

The neglect of this difference in the LeBel report is as 
unfortunate as it is disastrous in its implications, especially 
in a province where the fear to speak freely is rampant. If 
Mr. Justice LeBel’s interpretation of democratic rights were 
adhered to, members of Parliament would never be able to 
receive any information except through Ministers, and the 
usefulness of any House of Commons would be seriously 
impaired. It should be added that the information which 
Lieutenant Sandys, M.P., had received was of a highly con- 
fidential military nature, and therefore totally different from 
that which Constable Rowe gave to his elected representatives, 
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since the latter had nothing whatever to do with the conduct 
of war and could be of no possible use to the enemy. Sir 
Gilbert Campion adds: “In this matter account must be taken 
of the special relation which exists, and which is recognized 
by the courts as existing, between members of parliament 
and their constituents.” But that relationship is completely 
ignored by Mr. Justice LeBel. 


Sahotaging R.E.L. 


Nothing in the whole amazing story of Canada’s war 
assets disposal has been more brazenly contemptuous of 
public interest than the sacrifice of Research Enterprises 
Limited. In permitting Col. Eric Phillips, wartime president 
of this Crown company, to put through a deal transferring 
three buildings and eight acres of public property to an 
American glass corporation for a song, Hon. C. D. Howe 
not only ignored the government’s War Assets Corporation, 
set up to handle such disposals, but acquiesced in the 
incipient sabotage of a public enterprise capable of providing 
employment and bringing prestige to Canada in the post-war 

riod. 

MThe ethics of allowing Col. Phillips to arrange such a 
bargain for an American concern having affiliations, though 
no financial connection, with his own glass companies in 
@shawa, may well cause some eyebrow-raising even in circles 
unsympathetic to public enterprise. The Americans obtained 
the property for $150,000, whereas one of the buildings alone 
cost the Canadian people $700,000. They propose, at some 
unspecified date in 1946, to commence the manufacture of 
glass kitchenware. Any thought of continuing the advanced 
research and manufacture in such fields as optical glass and 
radar for which Canada’s best scientific brains were mobilized 
at R.E.L. during the war, seems to have been abandoned. 

An offer by employees of Research Enterprises Limited to 
take over and caity on this work was rejected. Not only has 
public enterprise withdrawn from a field in which it had been 
demonstrated that all enterprise is not “private,” but the 
initiative of those who helped to make Research Enterprises 
Limited something of which Canada could be proud has been 
denied an outlet. Can there be any connection between this 
and the desire of the American glass trust and its obedient 
affiliates in Canada to keep this country out of a field in 
which our competition might reduce the pickings of their 
near-monopoly ? 


United Nations 


> AS WE look around the world outside of Canada, these 
are somewhat disturbing days for socialists, in spite of the 
recent Labor victory in Britain and impending socialist suc- 
cesses in western European countries. For though two of the 
Big Three powers are now under socialist governments the 
world seems as far from international harmony as it was in 
the bad old capitalist era. That bond of sentiment which 
socialists had supposed to unite the workers of the world 
does not as yet seem to be very effective in overcoming the 
rivalries of power politics. We are driven to ask ourselves, 
as we watch Messrs. Bevin and Molotoff in action, just 
what a socialist foreign policy really means. And we can 
hardly help going on to ask ourselves some inconvenient 
questions about the classic socialist doctrine that wars arise 
out of competing capitalist imperialisms. What plausible 
definition of imperialism éan be devised that will include 
under that title the policies now being followed by capitalist 
Washington and will exclude those of the anti-imperialist 
Labor government in London and of the Communist govern- 
ment in Moscow? 
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In these perplexities it is useful to turn from current news- 
papers to a couple of recent books. The first is Franz 
Borkenau’s Socialism National or International which was 
published in 1942, and the second is E. H. Carr’s Nationalism 
and After which appeared only a few months ago. Borkenau’s 
thesis is that the professed internationalism of European 
socialist and labor parties has always been mostly a rhetorical 
pose, and that they have been as nationalist in their practical 
policies as bourgeois parties have been—a thesis which he 
illustrates by a brilliant analysis of their history. Inter- 
nationalism, he says, was really a doctrine fitted to the times 
when Marx and Cobden were elaborating their theories, i.e. 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, but increasingly 
irrelevant to the actual conditions of later generations. Pro- 
fessor Carr points out that, as national governments became 
more popular and democratic and concentrated their efforts 
more and more on the welfare of the masses, the masses 
themselves became more and more nationalist in spirit since 
their well-being was wrapped up in the power and prosperity 
of the national state to which they belonged. A double process 
has been going on in recent generations, he says, of the 
socialization of nationalism and the nationalization of social- 
ism; and the results of this are seen in the foreign policies 
of contemporary socialist and near-socialist governments. It 
looks as if events all round us are going to take us through 
a somewhat unpleasant education in the principles enuniciated 
by Messrs. Borkenau and Carr. 

The conference at San Francisco provided the first chapter 
in the new education, and the recent London council of 
foreign ministers has added a second chapter. In London 
there was a curious contrast between two simultaneous con- 
ferences. Within a few blocks of each other the meetings of 
the foreign secretaries were breaking up in bitter quarrels, 
while the meetings of the preliminary commission to plan the 
first Assembly of the United Nations for this coming Decem- 
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ber went on to a successful conclusion. The fact is that each 
of the great powers is pursuing a double policy. On the one 
hand it is aan to co-operate with the other powers and 
to undertake certain definite mutual obligations with them 
for the maintenance of peace and security. On the other hand 
it takes out special insurance for its own individual security 
by building up as big a “sphere of influence” or “security 
zone”’ as it can achieve without colliding too forcibly with its 
allies. The second policy seems likely to frustrate the first, 
but each power feels compelled to pursue it because no power 
is sure that it can trust its fellows to pursue the first policy 
sincerely. It is dishonest to criticize Russia for her peculiar 
methods of pursuing both these policies at once unless we 
acknowledge that both Britain and the United States are 
doing exactly the same thing, though their methods may be 
a little smoother. 

In so far as there is any significant difference between 
the Soviet and the Anglo-American governments in their 
international outlooks, it lies in the fact that the Soviet 
authorities think that security can best be achieved if the 
Big Three arrange things among themselves and that they 
are frankly contemptuous of the little powers. Great Britain 
and the United States, realizing that many of the small 
nations made substantial contributions to the military vic- 
tory of the United Nations, realize also that no peace settle- 
ment can be generally satisfactory unless they are given a 
part in making it. On this point the arguments are all in 
favor of the Anglo-American point of view. But it needs to 
be remembered that the confidence of the Anglo-American 
partners in the little nations is not unconnected with the fact 
that each of them can line up in any international conference 
with a large following of satellite states behind it, whereas 
Russia turns up with only two or three of these satellites in 
her following. 

The London meeting of the foreign ministers no doubt 
failed partly because of the personalities of the three chief 
men. Comrades Bevin and Molotoff were obviously gunning 
for each other from the start. There seems to be something 
to be said after all for the polished manners of the old 
diplomacy. This vehement declamation and personal abuse 
with which labor or communist controversy is apt to be so 
thickly sprinkled does not achieve results at international 
conferences. Poor Jimmy Byrnes, whose experience had 
hitherto been mostly confined to the comparatively genteel 
circles of the American Democratic party machine, was quite 
at a loss in the presence of these heavy London and Moscow 
bruisers, and could only walk about wringing his hands in 
distress. 

Back of the personal differences, however, was a genuine 
conflict of vital interests. We must realize that each party 
honestly considers these interests vital. The British Labor 
government is as convinced as any of its Conservative or 
Liberal predecessors that British security and the British 
standard of living depend upon control of the life-line from 
Gibraltar to Suez to Aden to Bombay to Singapore. And all 
along that line today they find Russia threatening to intrude. 
The Soviets are pressing Turkey to give them some share in 
the management of the Dardenelles, which would admit them 
into the Mediterranean. Their puppet, Tito, in Jugo-Slavia, 
is throwing out hints about his country taking over Greek 
Macedonia, which would give the Slavs entrance to the 
Aegean at Salonika. At the other end of the Mediterranean 
the Russians get a seat on the international commission that 
controls Tangier. They demand a trusteeship over the ex- 
Italian colony of Tripolitania, a Russian seaport in Eritrea 
on the Red Sea, a Russian naval base in one of the Dodecanese 
islands. How far these claims are put forward only for bar- 
gaining purposes no one outside of Moscow knows. The 
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British reply by objecting to the Soviet-controlled govern- 
ments in Bulgaria and Rumania; they deny Trieste to Jugo- 
Slavia, and they are manoeuvring to get pro-British elements 
into the governments of Austria and Hungary. And in all 
these efforts they are backed up by the Americans. Away up 
in the Arctic zone the report comes out that the American 
retention of a base in Iceland is leading the Scandinavians to 
fear that Russia will retaliate by demanding a base in north- 
ern Norway. And so the game of power politics goes on. 
More serious than any of these diffierences is the failure 
of the victorious allies to agree about the future of Germany; 
for upon the settlement of the German question depends the 
whole future of Europe. Germany, as one commentator has 
put it, has divided the allies into four zones of occupation. 
Russia keeps a close veil over her zone, and even protests 
vigorously when allied planes happen to fly over any of it. 
The Americans and British are already hinting at the neces- 
sity of amending some of the harsh terms of Potsdam, which 
to Russia seems to mean that they intend to build up an 
anti-Russian Germany again. The British live in daily fear 
that the Americans really intend to get out of Germany and 
Europe as quickly as they can. And it dawns on them that 
neither Russians nor Americans care much about the future 
well-being of Europe, whereas a revived Europe is abso- 
lutely essential to British prosperity, and to British safety. 


Further east there is a duel going on about Iran. The 
Americans have withdrawn their forces from this area, and 
the Russians and British have agreed to withdraw theirs in 
a few months. But in northern Iran there is raging a Russian- 
inspired propaganda campaign against the Iranian govern- 
ment which is strikingly similar to the campaign of the 
Sudeten Germans against the Czecho-Slovak government 
before 1938. 

In the Far East it is difficult to make out what is hap- 
pening. But this is the area in which the Americans have 
staked out their sphere of influence, and an obscure struggle 
is taking place between them and the Russians. The United 
States assumed exclusive control over Japan, and is only will- 
ing to admit her allies into an advisory council and not into a 
control council such as Moscow is demanding. In China 
American forces are assisting the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment to recover cities that had been under the control of the 
Chinese communist armies. Chungking and the Communists 
have so far failed to reach an agreement after prolonged 
negotiations, and China is still in danger of being divided 
up into two rival Spheres of influence, a Russian and an 
American one. 

In all these manoeuvres each power presents itself to the 
world and to its own public as engaged in purely defensive 
operations. It is the other fellow who is always on the 
offensive. If we wish to have a clear understanding of what 
is going on, it does not matter much whether .we describe 
these national policies of any one of the great powers as 
aggressive or as defensive, as imperialist or as democratic. 
What we must take care to do is to apply the same adjectives 
to each one of them. 

Evidently what is most needed just now in the international 
sphere is to speed up those other international activities in 
which the powers, big and little, are co-operating with one 
another for the general welfare. The Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations needs to get going, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization now meeting in Quebec needs 
to produce some tangible results, UNNRA needs to prove that 
it can feed the starving peoples of Europe. The only way to 
mitigate the bad effects of Machiavellian power politics is 
not to deplore the power politics of the other fellow but to 
get all working in co-operative international organizations 
in which the emphasis is on welfare rather than on power. 
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Disallowance: 
The Constitution's Atomic Bomb 


Morris c ae 


> WITH INTREPID SPEED, Tommy Douglas appealed 
to the people of Saskatchewan against the belated announce- 
ment of the Deputy Minister of Justice that within three 
weeks, on October 11 and 15, a committee of the Dominion 
Government would entertain representations from the prov- 
inces as to why three important statutes of the only CCF 
legislature, to which several of Canada’s biggest business 
organizations objected, should not be disallowed. “We have 
three weeks,” he said, “in which to let the Federal Govern- 
ment know that the people of Saskatchewan will not take 
this despotic interference with democratic government lying 
down!” 

Within less than three weeks, scores of petitions and resolu- 
tions disapproving the Dominion Government’s proposed 
interference in provincial affairs streamed into the offices of 
Premier Douglas and of the Attorney-General J. W. Corman. 
From municipal and city councils, farm and labor organiza- 
tions, business associations, co-operatives, women’s clubs and 
study groups—organizations which had never before taken 
political action—came the resolution: “We protest. We pro- 
test the unwarranted invasion by the Dominion Government, 
of our democratic rights. We object to the frustration of our 
sovereign will, by big business and financial interests.” Seldom 
have so many and such varied elements in a province united 
upon an issue which essentially involves a question of law 
and a principle of constitutional usage. The unity which 
Tommy Douglas has thus achieved on this issue augurs well 
for the assertion of legislative sovereignty, not only in Sas- 
katchewan, but in every province of Canada. k 

Who are the dramatis personae of the Dominion disallow- 
ance plot? What are the acts of the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment to which they object? Why have they petitioned the 
Dominion Government to disallow them? And for what 
reasons has this extraordinary procedure been employed? 
The answers are obvious enough to Canadians who know 
where big business and the Liberal Government at Ottawa 
stand, and who appreciate the struggle of the people of 
Saskatchewan against both. 

Those who have petitioned the Governor-General-in- 
Council to disallow Saskatchewan legislation are the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investment Association, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Canadian National Railway Company. All are large corpora- 
tions, the shareholders or members of which reside outside 
the province, and who possess considerable interests in Sas- 
katchewan’s resources. The interests which are involved are 
apparent upon the face of the statutes they have sought to 
impeach. 

The first statute is The Mineral Taxation Act, 1944, to 
which the railway companies have taken particular exception. 
This act provides for the levy of two types of taxes. The 
first imposes upon the owner of mineral lands which are not 
being developed, and which arc held for either speculative or 
other non-social purposes, a tax at the rate of three cents per 
acre. These lands are assessed, and the owners are given the 
right to appeal from what they might consider to be an un- 
fair levy, in the usual manner. If the lands are developed, 
this tax is no longer applicable, and a tax at the rate of fifty 
cents per acre in “producing areas” is then levied. Objection 
is taken by the C.P.R., the C.N.R. and the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company, not to the latter, but to the former three-cent tax 
which is claimed to be confiscatory and discriminatory. 


These claims doubtless arise from the preferred position 
which the C.P.R. has enjoyed in the West since the steel of 
its main line first straddled the prairies after Confederation. 
As a reward for its construction of main and branch lines, 
this company received a total of 55 million acres of land, 
including all mineral rights in western Canada, Ten million 
acres of this land was situated in Saskatchewan, a portion of 
which has since been alienated. In most cases, however, the 
C.P.R. has retained its mineral rights, but in few instances 
have they been developed. The principal purpose of the tax, 
as indicated in the statute itself, and in the speeches of 
Natural Resources Minister J. L. Phelps, is to raise a revenue 
by direct taxation in the province by placing the tax where 
it can best be paid and most expeditiously collected. In 
addition, however, it is hoped that it may encourage the 
development of the natural resources of Saskatchewan by im- 
posing a price upon hoarding, and reducing the tendency of 
large landowners to hold their assets for a possible unearned 
increment. The potential revenue from this tax approximates 
one half a million dollars. 


To a province whose revenues are limited by the unequal 
industrialization of Canada, the imposition of this tax appears 
eminently reasonable. To one whose program of social ser- 
vices is rapidly expanding, it is highly desirable. That it 
is a constitutional exercise of the province’s power to levy 
direct taxation, there exists not the slightest doubt. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the C.P.R., the C.N.R. and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company should resort to an application to 
the Governor-General-in-Council, for the exercise of arbitrary 
power to abrogate the effect of this legislation, for it is only 
by this means that they can hope to escape its effects. What 
is more surprising, however, is that exception should be taken 
to a type of taxation which is not new, and which finds its 
counterpart in the statute books of at least two other 
provinces. 

Alberta’s first mineral taxing statute was disallowed in 
1924 because at that time, the natural resources of the 
western provinces were owned by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. But since 1931, when the Dominion Government sur- 
rendered all right to the natural resources of the prairies, 
provincial governments have exercised full control over these 
proprietary rights. Thus between 1938 and 1945 Alberta has 
imposed a similar tax, originally amounting to one-third of 
a cent per acre, which now may be increased to five cents 
per acre by order-in-council. Ontario orthodoxy has not pre- 
vented the imposition and collection of a similar tax of five 
cents per acre under The Mining Tax Act of that province. 
The railway companies, and the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
objected to the amount of the Saskatchewan tax, but it is 
significant that it was fixed only after representations from 
these organizations had been heard, and their original objec- 
tion to a five-cent levy had been sustained by the Saskatche- 
wan government. The money that these corporations are 
required to pay to other governments is regarded as legitimate 
taxation, but what they are called upon to pay to a CCF 
government, they blandly style confiscation. No one should 
be stampeded by this argument, and if it remembers its 
wartime tax levies, it is unlikely that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will be impressed. 


The Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association has 
sought disallowance of a 1944 amendment to The Local 
Government Board (Special Powers) Act. This legislation 
merely provides that when a city, town or municipality be- 
comes financially embarrassed, the Local Government Board, 
upon application, is empowered to compel the compromise 
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and settlement of such municipality’s indebtedness. Formerly, 
the Board could impose terms only upon the debtor-munici- 
pality; the bondholders, or a majority thereof, might object, 
and prevent settlement. The legislation, which follows a 
well-established practice of financial reorganization among 
municipalities, seeks to place municipal securities and the 
ability of municipalities to discharge their duties upon a 
sound basis. In the short time in which it operated, the 
amended act has already had a salutary effect upon municipal 
credit. The principle which this act invokes is neither new 
nor revolutionary; it is grounded in the experience of busi- 
nessmen and investors everywhere. In addition, the power 
which it invokes is one squarely within provincial jurisdiction, 
and hence there can validly be raised no question of the con- 
stitutionality of the act. 

The Mortgage Association has objected to a second statute, 
The Farm Security Act, 1944, which, in view of the drouth 
that has this year affected a large part of the west, is of 
especial importance to the Saskatchewan farmer. A large part 
of this act reiterates principles which, prior to 1944, were 
incorporated in other statutes whose constitutional validity 
and fairness were never questioned. Five important benefits 
are bestowed upon farmers by the new act: 

First, it provides that notwithstanding any agreement to 
the contrary, no farmer may be required to pay more than 
a one-third share of his crop in respect of his indebtedness. 

Second, it states that if a farmer’s crop yields less than 
the value of ten bushels of No. 2 Northern wheat per acre 
sown, taxes may not be deducted from his returns. 

Third, if the share of crop left to a farmer is not sufficient 
to provide a necessary living allowance for himself and his 
family, and the seed and other farming equipment for the 
following year, he may retain sufficient of his crop to meet 
these requirements. 

Fourth, special ‘crop failure” provisions are included in 
the act, which, if hunger and privation are not to stalk 
Saskatchewan again, are of especial importance. A “crop 
failure” under the act occurs when the crops grown on pur- 
chased or mortgaged land (due to causes beyond the control 
of the farmer) realize less than $6.00 per acre sown to grain. 
In case of such crop failure, the mortgagee or purchaser of 
farm lands is not required to make any payment of principal 
on his indebtedness in that year, and all principal payments 
are automatically postponed for one year. The principal 
amount due on the mortgage or agreement is also auto- 
matically reduced by an amount equal to four per cent of 
the principal, or more, if the rate stipulated in the deed is 
more. Its purpose is not only to assist farmers, but to pass 
on to mortgage and loan companies, some of the risks and 
uncertainties of farming operations; these risks are to be 
shared by both the farmer who applies his labor, and the 
lender who applies his money, to the joint business of farm- 
ing, rendering them quasi-partners, where partnership here- 
tofore did not exist. 

Fifth, The Farm Security Act, 1944, gives absolute pro- 
tection to a farmer’s home quarter-section, against fore- 
closure, provided the debt in question does not constitute the 
purchase price of such land. The object of this, and other 
portions of the act as indicated by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment, is to maintain agriculture as an industry and to pre- 
serve farming, which is not a mere business, but rather the 
way of life of a majority of the people of the prairies. 

Farm security is not a new problem in the west; it is one 
which the three prairie governments ‘thought they had solved 
in their debt-adjustment legislation of the “thirties,” but 
which the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council held un- 

constitutional in 1943. It is one with which Dominion 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Acts have coped only in 
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part and wartime orders-in-council have met with only partial 
success. Western farmers are in need of the kind of assistance 
which The Farm Security Act makes available to them. The 
mortgage and investment companies may object to legislation 
which maintains a farmer on his land at some cost to them; 
but to withdraw such protection is to kill the goose which has 
laid so many golden eggs for these companies in the past. 

The Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association has 
claimed that The Farm Security Act, 1944, is ultra vires the 
Legislature of Saskatchewan, and therefore should be dis- 
allowed. To sustain such an argument is to destroy the most 
elementary principle of Confederation, which is that the 
Dominion Parliament, and the provincial legislatures each 
are endowed with specific powers and responsibilities as de- 
fined in The British North America Act, 1867, and that none 
may arrogate to itself total sovereign jurisdiction. Within the 
scope of the authority assigned to them, however, each is 
supreme and enjoys such sovereignty and powers “as the 
Imperial Parliament possessed in the plenitude of its own 
freedom.” Of this principle, Sir Allen Aylesworth, Minister 
of Justice between 1906 and 1911, when he had the problem 
of disallowance to consider, stated: 

“TI believe that this is a principle of greater importance 
to the welfare of this Dominion as a whole than even the 
sacredness of private rights or of public ownership... . I 
am stating in this House, that a provincial legislature, having 
as is given to it by the terms of The British North America 
Act, full and absolute control over property and civil rights 
within the province might, if it saw fit to do so, repeal Magna 
Charta itself. I know of no difference between the most 
sacred bulwark of liberty and of property to every British 
subject, and any piece of legislation.” 

In all federations, the power to determine the limits of the 
respective jurisdictions of Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments is vested in the courts. No legislature can deny the 
courts this power, since they are the referees of jurisdiction 
and the watchdogs of legislative rights. To permit the 
Dominion Government to veto provincial legislation, is to 
negate the principles of federation on two scores: first, the 
distribution of powers to the provinces and their supremacy 
within their jurisdiction is rendered meaningless by the 
usurpation of provincial powers and the extension of those of 
the Dominion at will; and second, the right of the provinces 
to a fair and impartial determination of the extent of their 
jurisdiction by the courts is destroyed, and their chief antag- 
onist in the jurisdictional contest becomes their judge, jury 
and high executioner. Unless these principles are strictly 
adhered to, Dominion powers may attain such paramountcy 
that provincial authority will accordingly shrink to include 
only those matters of automatic administration traditionally 
within the competence of a village council or a debating 
society. The danger is a real one, for disallowance is the 
Dominion’s atomic bomb. 

There is no doubt that the power of disallowance exists 
in law today, for those sections of The British North America 
Act, 1867, which endowed the British Parliament with power 
to veto Dominion statutes, and gave a like power to the 
Dominion government in respect of provincial enactments, is 
still a part of our Constitution. In 1938, the Supreme Court 
of Canada affirmed that power. But Chief Justice Duff was 
careful to state that the Court concerned itself only with 
strict matters of law, and not with constitutional practice and 
usage. These are very different matters from strict legal 
rights as the Government of Great Britain has recognized, 
for there are but two instances in which it actually disallowed 
Canadian legislation. Though other bills were reserved for 
the royal assent, the power of disallowance has not been 
exercised by the Imperial Government for approximately 
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seventy years; or would the government of Great Britain 
react more favorably than the people of Canada to the sug- 
gestion that this undoubted power of disallowance be exer- 
cised in respect of Canadian laws. The power exists, but the 
practice is dead. 


It was unfortunate that the government of Great Britain 
did not relegate this practice to the garbage cans of constitu- 
tional usage a hundred years earlier. For it was then that a 
group of irate American colonists, in drafting their Declara- 
tion of Independence from George III, stated as the first of 
“a long train of abuses and usurpations,” the fact that “he 
has refused to assent to laws, the most wholesome and neces- 
sary for the public good.” Whatever the original object of 
endowing the Dominion Government with power to disallow 
provincial legislation, it is today as unreasonable and unjust 
a prerogative as that against which the Americans protested 
in 1774, and in virtue of the 170 years which have intervened, 
it is safe to regard it as obsolete. 


The power of disallowance which originally was freely 
exercised in the years immediately following Confederation, 
fell into gradual disuse, since as early as 1878, Mr. Justice 
Strong expressed the opinion that its exercise might be ex- 
posed to the reproach of “threatening the independence of 
the province.” Nevertheless, between 1867 and 1900, 72 
statutes and ordinances were disallowed; between 1900 and 
1924 (a period of almost equal length) 28 provincial acts 
were disallowed. Between 1924 and 1937, the power was not 
exercised, and only in the years between 1937 and 1941 did 
the Canadian government act under this power to disallow 
eight acts of the Alberta Social Credit Government. 

The principal danger of disallowance lies in the fact that it 
threatens the whole organization of democratic and respon- 
sible government. If legislation is considered to be unfair or 
unjust, the only constitutional recourse is to the legislature 
itself, and the acts of the legislature can ultimately be judged 
only by the people. For the Dominion Government to dis- 
allow provincial legislation is to place itself in the position 
of the legislature, and to judge of the wisdom and propriety 
of its acts relating to matters which the Constitution has 
placed within the exclusive competence of the provincial 
legislature itself to decide. It is vitally important that the 
responsibility of the government of a province to the legis- 
lature, and the responsibility of the legislature to the people 
it represents should remain intact. Any federal government 
which, because it is of the opinion that a provincial statute 
is undesirable, retains the right to nullify it, thereby relieves 
the provincial legislature of the logical consequences of its 
own conduct. It thus defeats the principal end of responsible 
government. And in addition, it presumes to assume the func- 
tion of the people of that province who, in the last analysis, 
alone are capable of determining the wisdom or folly of a 
particular enactment. 

To permit the power of disallowance to be exercised, is 
to ignore the judgment and discretion of the legislatures of 
the provinces, and to substitute instead the opinions of the 
federal government. Were this practice carried out, there 
would be little value in electing representatives to the pro- 
vincial assemblies whose opinions the Dominion government 
might override at will. This can only be done by bringing 
upon the Federal Government the just accusation that it is 
materially threatening the independence of the provinces, 
that it is abrogating the basis of responsible government, 
and that it is abusing the fundamental tenets of democracy. 

‘To disallow provincial legislation, is to destroy the scheme 
of Canadian Confederation. It is to erect a superior legis- 
lature and to place the government of the Dominion in a 
position superior, not only to the provincial legislatures, but 
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also to the people who elected both. That is not the basis 
of Confederation as envisaged by the “Fathers,” nor by The 
British North America Act, nor by those members of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council who helped to shape 
and mold the form of Canadian federation. 

The “disallowance issue” resolves itself into a question of 
whether the Dominion Government is prepared to take the 
responsibility of repealing three statutes which the Sas- 
katchewan Government, with an overwhelming mandate from 
the people of the province, has enacted. It is a question of 
whether the Dominion Government is prepared to place itself 
above the people of Saskatchewan, both constitutionally and 
morally, and to act as censor of the acts of the sovereign 
legislature of a province. It is a question of whether the 
Dominion Government will pull the mortgage-investment- 
mineral chestnuts of big business out of what it regards as the 
socialist fire of Saskatchewan. The question is a serious one 
constitutionally and politically. The Dominion Government 
must find its answer before November 26, which is the date 
when the one-year power to disallow these acts expires. 


As Dr. W. P. M. Kennedy, one of the Empire’s leading 
constitutional lawyers indicated some twenty years ago, one 
thing is clear. It is impossible to go on having one govern- 
ment disallowing the constitutional acts of an equal govern- 
ment without one of two results happening: the governments 
will cease to be equal; or provincial defiance may follow, to 
the weakening of the whole fabric of the Canadian nation. 


Politics and Lahor Troubles 
Murray Cotterill 


& THERE IS SOMETHING symbolical about the fact that 
Federal Wire & Cable Company workers in Guelph went on 
strike just after VJ-Day and that, by mid-October, neither 
the federal or the provincial government had made one public 
comment about the walkout. This sudden, after-VJ-Day 
evidence of government indifference matured rapidly into 
unchecked mass layoffs, Mr. Howe’s blunt expletives at the 
Lambton Golf Course and the vague unconcern of Labor 
Minister Mitchell about the walkout of some 10,000 Ford 
employees in Windsor. Our governments aren’t even trying 
to disguise the fact that, elections successfully won and the 
war emergency over, any mask of concern for the workers 
can now be tossed into the wastebasket. 

There are still echoes of the old “settle or else” talk of the 
war period, of course. Ottawa did move promptly in both, 
the American Can dispute in B.C. and the packinghouse 
trouble, seizing the affected plants and calling for mandatory 
arbitration in a hurry. But both of these cases involved 
food and food shortages affect not only the poor but also 
the rich, not only Canadians but the rest of the world. 

Despite these residues of the old policy, fact number one 
about the present industrial relations picture is that Ottawa 
is flashing a green light to any employer who wants to 
launch a counter-offensive against unionism. From Canada’s 
point of view this can only mean trouble now and in the 
future since, at the very same moment, organized labor is 
itself on the offensive for all those things from which it had 
to abstain during the war years. The present flurry of dis- 
putes is but the prelude to the main act unless Ottawa’s 
attitude changes. 

The above mentioned strike examples may be familiar only 
to those who follow industrial disputes closely. But the new 
order of free enterprise rampant became obvious to everyone, 
labor and non-labor alike, in the lack of plans for recon- 
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version. Since VJ-Day Canada has almost completely lost 
its aircraft industry, most of its shipbuilding industry and 
mass production of small parts such as was perfected by 
wartime giants like John Inglis Ordnance or Small Arms, 
Ltd. A large part of our precision machine and precision 
instrument industry has vanished. Only the valiant and 
sustained objection of unionists at big Crown-owned R.E.L. 
plant in Leaside has kept intact even the skeleton of the 
British Commonwealth’s sole challenge to a world optical 
glass cartel. What is happening to radar, developed and 
produced by this famous plant, nobody knows. Ottawa seems 
anxious to forget the whole embarrassing subject and the 
press of the country has meekly acquiesced in this cowardly 
policy. 

Quite apart from the loss in industry and opportunity 
involved, the human problem is also brushed aside. Workers 
employed in war plants have been tossed into the labor 
market with no idea of how their war-acquired skills can 
be used either to their own or their country’s best advantage. 
The houses which, because of a housing shortage, many 
workers had to build near now-empty war plants aren’t being 
taken into consideration, the wages offered by Selective Ser- 
vice are said to be between 15c and 30c an hour less than 
previous pay levels. 


It would be only natural under such circumstances for 
employers to take a swing at labor. Instead of increasing 
peacetime fabricating and service industry wages to attract 
war workers, such employers are simply taking their time 
and waiting for the dischargees to be starved into acceptance. 
Unconcerned about the industrial disputes which have in- 
evitably arisen, the right wing of the manufacturers has 
decided to battle the union security issue on the picket lines, 
hoping to reverse the trend toward this sensible labor rela- 
tions basis which has been developing among progressive 
manufacturers during the last twelve months. The American 
Can, the Federal Wire and the Ford strikes are all over the 
refusal of an employer to grant union security. 


Labor is countering with an offensive in the basic industries, 
keys to successful wartime or peacetime production, and the 
one place where the workers’ bargaining power is at its 
highest. The Packinghouse Workers are renewing their de- 
mands for a master agreement with the big three packing 
concerns of Canada Packers, Swifts and Burns. They are 
asking tighter union security and an overall 30% pay boost 
with shortened work hours. The Steelworkers, now cleaning 
up loose ends of their wartime negotiations for a 64¥42c mini- 
mum, have launched a consolidation drive on the big Stelco 
mills at Hamilton and will probably soon start after their 
peacetime objective of $1,750.00 a year. The Ford workers 
are asking $1,800.00 a year and this will probably be the 
guaranteed wage figure adopted by auto workers generally. 

Not only are these rumblings coming out of heavy industry 
but there is new union life apparent in the war-ignored 
industries. Both A.F. of L. and C.I.O. are organizing in 
textile at an all-time record tempo. The C.1.0. Wholesale 
and Retail Employees are moving over the border. Now 
that the goldfields are booming again, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers are spreading their union out from war- 
acquired bases in copper and nickel. All these groups expect 
a lot of help from dispersed unionists once employed in war 
plants and now reduced to working in lower-priced and poor 
working conditions occupations. 

Despite the danger of jurisdictional friction caused by 
duplicate organization in new fields, established A.F. of L. 
and C,I.0. unions are getting together on an increasingly large 
scale. Joint Labor Day celebrations were common this year. 
There have been joint presentations to governments. Even in 
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highly traditional Toronto the senior Councils of both 
Congresses have worked out a method of united action. 


Political party reactions to the current situation are varied 
and sometimes amusing. 


The Liberals are most blatant in their anti-labor attitude. 
Mr. Howe’s blustering table thumping at Lambton hasn’t 
been denied by any Liberal spokesman although there are 
rumors that this display ruined Howe’s chances of succeed- 
ing Mr. King as Liberal leader. As far as Canadian labor 
knows, the position of the government party is still that 
Ottawa doesn’t care if anybody does go on strike and that 
workers must take less money and like it. Mr. Howe's 
statements are, of course, most embarrassing to the “we love 
labor” wing of the Liberals in the persons of Messrs. Paul 
Martin, Dave Croll, etc. It is even more embarrassing for 
union leaders such as the unfortunate Mr. Burt of the Auto 
Workers whose strike is taking place in the same city where 
he ran as a Liberal-endorsed candidate in the last provincial 
election . . . succeeding only in helping a Tory to replace the 
CCF’er who had previously held the seat. 


The Tories are playing a puzzling game. One of their 
Alberta MP’s, solicitor for the Miners Union there, has ap- 
parently sold the caucus on a “court the workers” line. 
Reconversion trekkers to Ottawa played into his hands 
beautifully and Mr. Bracken’s boys took all the political 
credit for giving them a hearing. Col. Merritt, the Con- 
servative’s V.C. M.P. from Vancouver was sent to the Windsor 
picket lines to shake hands with the boys. Mayor Rheaume 
of Windsor, one-time Tory candidate, is going down the line 
with the unionists. But all this attempt to win labor favor 
is constantly being offest by such things as Col. Drew’s glib 
regrets that he can’t pass any labor laws because of Ottawa’s 
“centralization policies” and the Tory papers’ general in- 
ability to work up a good mad against anybody who kicks 
the workers around. 

The CCF, while suffering organizationally because of lay- 
offs in affiliated or sympathetic local unions, is gaining credit 
from workers who heard CCF speakers warn correctly of the 
shape of things to come during the elections. Their large 
bloc in the Federal House has done a good job of forcing 
reconversion and strike issues onto the floor of the House, 
aided by the new Speaker’s tactical blunder of ruling such 
discussions out because they were not of an “emergency” 
nature. CCF unionists have been active in A.F. of L.-C.1.0. 
unity moves, have been in the foreground of protests against 
government inaction and are prominent in new organization 
drives. 

The Labor Progressives, while active in protests about 
reconversion, have been too anxious to steal the entire lime- 
light. They are also undoing a lot of good work by their 
desperate attempts to somehow shift the blame for strikes 
upon Conservatives rather than on the nice Ottawa Liberals 
whom they supported in elections and who are obviously the 
only people with the power to pass changed labor laws im- 
mediately. ‘Non political” rallies featuring LPP big guns 
are being held all over Ontario to exploit the Ford strike. 


It would be a brave man who would prophecy the future 
with assurance. Unless labor laws are passed guaranteeing 
union security and making wage increases possible, there will 
be an increasing wave of unrest, strikes and employer-em- 
ployee ill-feeling. If anyone can pass these laws it is Ottawa, 
since Mr. King is perpetuating his wartime powers and is 
most vulnerable to pressure because of his small majority. 
But he is in power again and even CCF gains in provincial 
elections don’t need to worry him too much at the moment. 
It’s anybody’s guess what he will do and, therefore, what 
will happen. 
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Youth and Johs 
in Post-War Canada 


Eugene Forsey 


»> FULL EMPLOYMENT is the concern of all citizens, 
but it is perhaps particularly the concern of youth. For if 
we fail to achieve it, youth will be among the worst sufferers. 
That was abundantly proved during the depression, and 
young people themselves are well aware of it. It is therefore 
very timely that at this moment, when reconversion and 
reconstruction are in their early stages, the Canadian Youth 
Commission should have published its Report on Youth and 
Jobs in Post-War Canada (Ryerson Press). The Report is 
not only happy in the moment of its appearance; it is ex- 
cellent in itself. Clear, concise, comprehensive, balanced and 
admirably written, it will be indispensable to all who are 
interested in youth, in the problems of employment, and in 
the future of Canada. 


The Report recognizes at the outset that the problem of 
jobs for youth cannot be solved apart from the problem of 
jobs for all. But it recognizes also that even with jobs for 
all, there remain special employment problems for youth. 
During reconversion, young would-be -workers, just out of 
school, may be “pushed aside and forced to wait until others 
have their claims satisfied.” Even when reconversion is over, 
there is the basic difficulty that “it is becoming increasingly 
uneconomical for employers in some industries . . . to employ 
workers of 18 years or less, except for blind alley jobs or at 
times when there is a labor shortage.” Accordingly, the Re- 
port proceeds to consider not only full employment in general 
but also the means of making sure that youth will get the 
fullest benefits ot full employment. Hence much of the.book 
is devoted to such matters as the control over entry into 
occupations, raising the school-leaving age, improving the 
content of education (though this is dealt with in more detail 
in another Report on Education), apprenticeship, youth work 
programs, vocational guidance, training and placement. There 
are also special sections on the employment problems of 
young women and farm young people. 

The Report is solidly based on facts. A whole series of 
experts (real experts, who know their subject, not self- 
constituted “authorities” who just blather about it, spinning 
their “facts” out of their own heads) supplied the materials 
for this basis. There is careful analysis of economic trends 
and of Canadian aad other experience in meeting some of 
the difficulties which arise. There is careful and accurate 
description of what is being done and the machinery for 
doing it. But there is a great deal more than mere analysis 
and description. There is also prescription, perfectly frank 
and forthright. Readers may disagree with the conclusion; 
but they cannot say that the Report has dodged the issues. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the first main 
section, in which Dr. George Tuttle summarizes the 800 
briefs submitted to the Commission by youth groups and 
youth conferences across the country, a special Gallup Poll 
of youth opinion, and sample interviews with young people 
of various types in various communities. Youth is convinced 
that without full employment its economic problems cannot 
be solved at all. Overwhelmingly, it is convinced that private 
enterprise alone cannot provide full employment, though a few 
think private enterprise can do the whole job and some think 
it cannot do it at all. Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
furnish most of the out-and-out supporters of private enter- 
prise and also most of the “undecided,” Quebec and Ontario 
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most of those who feel Government help will be necessary 
but not Government controls. Western Canada has a large 
majority for Government help plus controls and only a tiny 
minority who think that no Government help at all will be 
needed. Most of those who favor greater economic activity 
by Government want more than mere regulation. They want 
the fostering of new industries, decentralization of industry 
(this, of course, especially from the Maritimes and the West), 
extensive public works programs. In general they favor trade 
unions and co-operatives. They want social security: national 
minimum wage standards, equal pay for equal work, a shorter 
working day, earlier retirement from industry (with adequate 
pensions), higher living standards for the countryside, more 
and better education and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. They want better vocational guidance, better ap- 
prenticeship schemes in suitable cases, better employment 
services. On many of these, they have very concrete sugges- 
tions. It is both interesting and encouraging that, on the 
whole, youth’s own estimates of its needs coincide pretty 
well with the experts’. 

The second main section, by the late Dr. George Luxton, 
deals with full employment. To those who knew the author, 
it goes without saying that this is brilliantly done. The policy 
it presents is essentially moderate and “middle-of-the-road.” 
It goes considerably farther than the Government’s White 
Paper on Employment and Income or its Proposals to the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference. But it falls very far short 
of a Socialist program or even of the proposals of Sir William 
Beveridge’s Full Employment in a Free Society; and there is 
a touch of Mr. Churchill’s (or the American business man’s) 
lofty contempt for “political ideologies” and the useless, 
wasteful and irrelevant “wrangling” which they involve. 
After all, most of those who indulge in such “wrangling” are 
convinced that it is neither useless, wasteful nor irrelevant, 
but an absolutely essential discussion of the foundations of 
policy, without which no specific measures can hope to suc- 
ceed. In plain terms, the “wranglers” want to know where 
they are going before they start, a desire which is perhaps 
rather less foolish than Dr. Luxton would have us believe. 

The third main section begins with an examination of the 
“aging of the population” and the steadily slackening demand 
for young workers in modern industry. It proceeds to note 
the obstacles to entry into the professions (the high cost of 
training and deliberate restriction of numbers, both of which 
it considers contrary to the public interest) and into the 
skilled trades (where the same factors are at work), the 
evils of child labor, the necessity of more and better educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, and youth work programs, all in con- 
siderable detail, and with ample supporting evidence for it 
statements. 

The fourth section deals with employment services for 
youth. About 200,000 young people reach working age each 
year, though of course not all of these seek employment. 
Before demobilization began, there were probably some 
450,000 service men and women under 25 years of age, of 
whom clearly, a large majority will be seeking peacetime 
employment. The problem of youth placement is therefore 
no small one, especially as many in the armed forces had 
no fulltime work before enlisting and many others have 
acquired new skills during their service. Then there is the 
problem of finding peacetime work for some hundreds of 
thousands of young people now, or recently, employed in war 
industry, and needing new jobs, and often new training for 
those jobs. The primary occupations (e.g. agriculture) have, 
over a long period, taken a smaller and smaller proportion 
of our working force, and the trend seems certain to con- 
tinue. Manufacturing and construction show no signs of 
being able to take a larger proportion than hitherto. Trans- 
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portation, trade, finance, service and clerical work for men, 
and trade, finance, clerical work and social services work for 
women, offer the best prospects for expansion. If the place- 
ment job is to be adequately done, the Dominion Employ- 
ment Service must have as complete a record as possible of 
all vacancies and all applications for employment, and it must 
be developed to the highest possible level of efficiency. “Local 
offices operated on a routine level will not do. These must be 
manned by persons of competence and specialized training 
in the placement field”; and they must have special depart- 
ments for young persons up to 20 years of age. The Report 
emphasizes the useful part which can be played by active and 
competent juvenile advisory employment committees, and the 
necessity of classifying and describing the 15,000 or so jobs 
now existing in Canadian industry, without which there is 
bound to be much needless confusion and perplexity and 
duplication of effort. It goes on to discuss at some length 
vocational guidance and the training of war veterans, dis- 
placed war workers, “beginning workers” and rural youth. 

The fifth section deals with young women and youth ia 
agriculture, the sixth summarizes the Commission’s con- 
clusion’s and recommendations. 

Any review of a work so thorough and such a masterpiece 
of compression is bound to be most inadequate. Only those 
who read the whole Report will realize how inadequate this 
review is. Those who do read the whole Report will carry 
away the conviction that it is one of the most statesmanlike 
documents which Canada has produced in many a day, and 
that if the Youth Commission had produced nothing else, this 
Report alone would amply justify all the expenditure of time, 
talent, energy and money which has gone into its work in the 
last year or so. They will also marvel at the skill, the art 
which conceals art, with which the Commission’s Director, 
Mr. R. E. G. Davis, has drawn together threads spun by 
many and diverse hands and woven them into a single unified 
fabric. Very few people could have done anything like it. 
It may be doubted whether anyone else could have done it 
as well. 


Theatre Hecord, 1945 
Se ere . 


® THREE GENERATIONS AGO Canadian statesmen 
subsidized our railroads. They flung them across a continent: 
bands of steel to bind together a country that was not a 
country, geographically. The principle has been accepted 
ever since—in all fields except the cultural. For decades the 
tariff has subsidized and protected the Canadian manu- 
facturer and worker. Today we are spending two hundred 
million to maintain a floor under farm prices to protect 
the farmer. Another hundred million goes to an investment 
bank to take care of the businessman whose venture is too 
risky for “free enterprise” capital. And Mr. Ilsley hints that 
more than a cool billion may be necessary for the Export and 
Import Bank, to back our traders in the grim struggle for 
markets that looms ahead. 

All this to make us a nation, materially! But to make us 
a nation culturally, little money can be found. In June, 1944, 
Canada’s artist organizations asked the federal government 
to set aside a mere $10,000,000 for grants-in-aid over a period 
of years, to assist in building community centres. They asked 
the government to spend annually the equivalent of a dollar 
per person to help maintain these centres and to provide 
library, theatre, music, art, film and educational services for 
them. 

Here was a project to give the artist dignity and im- 
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portance; to make life more pleasant and abundant for our 
people. It was a project to raise our status in the community 
of nations; to make us as important in the arts as we have 
become in industry and trade. All at such little cost, com- 
pared to the millions we are spending to establish our 
nationhood in other departments! 

And the answer? No! One of the younger cabinet ministers 
spoke in favor of community centres, but he was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. The shrewd politicians who claim 
they know what will get the votes said the scheme was long- 
haired, and the hard-headed businessmen who are the real 
power behind both old parties were cynical or (as in the case 
of the movie industry) actively opposed. So nothing has been 
done. The only party genuinely interested in community 
centres is the CCF. 

Nevertheless the cause should not be regarded as lost. 
If sufficient “pressure” is brought to bear something may yet 
be accomplished. Readers are urged to see or write to their 
local members; to secure and forward resolutions to Cabinet 
Ministers and the Prime Minister from interested organiza- 
tions supporting community centres. If this is the way things 
are accomplished in our imperfect democracy, let us employ 
these means to achieve our ideal ends. 

What now? What is the next step? Towns and cities 
planning community centres have gone ahead with their 
projects. But why plan an art gallery, a library, or an 





The Ten Tenets of Socialism 
By LEWIS DUNCAN 


The presentation of the case for Socialism in Canada 
has suffered from prolixity, and from failure to separate 
the accidental from the essential. It has been presented 
as something for those who have time to read and 
ponder. Too much reliance has been placed on writings 
from abroad. 

The task of formulating the case for Canadian Social- 
ism in aphoristic form is one for co-operative effort on 
a wide scale. It calls for reading, original thinking and 
condensed, vigorous expression. A clarifying exercise of 
this sort is something which should be done once a 
year by all who are interested in the movement: leaders, 
workers, intelligentsia and people of plain common 
sense. As each such person puts his thoughts through 
the crucible and fashions the mold for his idea he will 
be preparing ammunition for that counter attack which 
Socialism in this country must soon make in deadly 
earnest on a wasteful, cruel and debasing system. 


The essence of good advocacy is the reduction of the 
case to simple form. With care any good case can be 
presented in a series of short, more or less self-evident 
propositions, based on a key point. This work of 
analysis and statement must be undertaken, and the 
case for socialism reduced to what might be called 
The Ten Tenets of Socialism. If it can be reduced to 
five fundamentals, pithily expressed, instead of ten, 
so much the better. 


Note: Mr. Duncan bas authorized the Editors of The Can- 
adian Forum to offer three prizes of $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00 
for the three best manuscripts submitted in response to the 
above suggestion. The judges, whose decision will be final, are 
F. H. Underbill, P. A. Deacon and Agnes Macpbail. Manu- 
scripts must not exceed 350 words ix length. They will be 
rated for pithiness, paunch and soundness. The contest will 
close at the office of The Canadien Forum, 16 Huntley St., 
Toronto 5, on December Ist, 1945. 
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auditorium, if there is no guarantee of services to support 
and vitalize them: no certainty of exihibitions to fill the 
gallery, or of assistance in the purchase of books and the 
payment of librarians’ salaries; no promise of touring con- 
cert, operatic and theatre troupes, or of visiting dramatic 
and music coaches to spur local stage activity? 

So the Philistines are winning the day. Encouraged by 
professional sporting goods interests, the promoters of sport 
emporiums (including skating rinks, gymnasiums and swim- 
ming pools) as civic memorials are having their way. They 
are more or less openly abetted by the movie interests, which 
now control most of the theatres in Canada and keep them 
dark or use them as film houses, and are obviously not 
anxious to have rival auditoriums built. 

In Saskatchewan, the government, badly handicapped by 
lack of funds and inadequate federal assistance, is valiantly 
and successfully encouraging a balanced recreational program 
in which the arts and crafts enjoy their fair share of attention. 

But by and large the community centre movement—one of 
the big, significant movements of our time—is now bogged 
down, confused, or wilfully misdirected as a result of 
government inaction. 

II 

What do the artists do about this defeat of their central 
hope? In each art they take it on the chin, and push ahead 
in their smaller arena. This discussion is chiefly concerned 
with the theatre. In the West, especially in British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, drama festivals were continued during the 
war. Now that the war is over, they will doubtless be revived 
across Canada. But there is a strong conviction everywhere 
that drama festivals are not enough; that closer integration, 
higher standards and bigger objectives are to be sought. 

A second successful theatre conference was held this sum- 
mer at Banff, with representatives of the four western prov- 
inces attending. At this conference, steps were taken to 
encourage playwriting, to co-ordinate and improve drama 
festivals, notably in the matter of adjudication, to improve 
the construction, equipment and lighting of school and com- 
munity stages, and to urge the Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments to implement the proposals of the sixteen cultural 
organizations in the Ottawa Briefs, notably with respect to 
community centres. The Conference made arrangements to 
send delegates to the annual National Theatre Conference 
held in the United States, and looked toward a National 
Conference and National Theatre for Canada. 

This Western Theatre Conference is the flowering of years 
of active and widespread dramatic activity in Western 
Canada, which, far from suffering any diminution, actually 
increased during the war. The fact that drama was not a 
war casualty may be attributed in part to the leadership 
given by the Departments of Education or the Extension 
Departments of the Universities in the four provinces. Their 
activities were aided by grants from the Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller Foundations. A Rockefeller grant of $500 a year for 
three years will help delegates to attend the Western and 
United States Conferences. But these grants are made only 
to assist a movement which is already a going concern, and 
which has richly deserved the assistance. 

In Ontario the story is different. Only one University, 
Queen’s at Kingston, maintained a Summer School in Drama 
during the war years. Hart House Theatre was closed for 
the duration. The three Regions of the Dominion Drama 
Festival, centred at London, Toronto and Kingston, folded 
up with the beginning of the war, although in the Central 
Region at least there were strong protests against this action. 
Many established groups and new organizations did splendid 
work entertaining the troops. Where there was a genuine 
audience need, a genuine desire to act, or a conviction of the 
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importance of the theatre in the life of the people, some of 
the older groups carried on, and new ones were formed. 
Notable among the organizations actuated by a sense of the 
theatre’s importance in our society was the Toronto Arts 
and Letters Club, which sponsored new Canadian plays and 
experimental non-commercial productions; but these produc- 
tions were seen by a limited audience only. On the whole it 
would be fair to say that the amateur theatre in Ontario 
suffered an eclipse during the war, and was ill-prepared for 
a National Theatre movement. 


The attempt to form a National Theatre was sponsored 
by the Drama Committee of the Arts and Letters Club in 
Toronto. This committee merely proposed to toss the first 
ball and then retire to a seat of honor in the grandstand. The 
driving spirit behind the attempt was John Coulter, Irish- 
Canadian playwright. Coulter, Marcus Adeney and the writer 
were members of the delegation presenting the Ottawa Briefs 
in June, 1944. Coulter saw his move toward an Ontario 
Council of a National Theatre Council as the next logical 
step in achieving the theatre objectives set forth in the Briefs. 
The chairman of the Drama Committee of the Arts and 
Letters Club, Earle Gray, convened and chaired the meetings 
that were held. 


The first gathering was attended by representatives of 
fifteen Toronto dramatic groups. The invitation to these 
groups was accompanied by a Manifesto in which it was sug- 
gested that “the necessary fulcrum of extended dramatic 
activity in Ontario is now a central theatre, a building of 
modern design and equipment with workshops for mounting 
and dressing shows, premises for a play library and a school 
of theatre arts.” 


To quote further from the Manifesto: “A Provincial The- 
atre Council—as a constituent member of the Dominion 
Theatre Council—would be in charge of a general professional 
staff and a permanent company of players. The council 
would be representative ‘of all the Ontario drama ‘regions.’ 
The professional staff would include, with clerks and crews, 
directors, stage designers and teachers, who, when needed, 
would travel to outlying societies as advisers or coaches. The 
permanent company of players would be drawn, as far as 
practicable, from the best of Ontario’s actors and from the 
students of the dramatic school. They would perform a 
chosen repertory of plays in the central theatre, and later 
would tour the Ontario circuit and the theatres of the other 
Provinces. During the weeks of this tour by the permanent 
company, regional companies and the companies from the 
other Provinces would come in and play their shows in the 
central theatre. This would be part of an exchange system. 
It could in the end provide a continuous season of produc~ 
tions here and across the Dominion.” 


The Manifesto also proclaimed that new worthwhile Cana- 
dian plays would be produced, and pointed out that such an 
assurance would speedily change the aspect of playwriting 
in this country. ‘There are already a few Canadian authors 
who, with a competent stage inviting their work, could in time 
make the plays of the Canadian theatre not only of im- 
portance to Canada but of universal significance. It hap- 
pened so at the Moscow Art Theatre. And at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin. There is no certainty that it could not 
happen in Canada.” 

At the first meeting, held on April 14 at the Arts and 
Letters Club, there was more than enough enthusiasm shown 
by those attending the meeting to satisfy the convening com- 
mittee that there was a genuine desire in Ontario for a 
National Theatre. John Coulter pointed out that the building 
and endowment of a National Theatre might require several 
years. He urged that an immediate start should be made with 
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the presentation of plays with whatever resources are avail- 
able in Toronto. 

A second meeting was held on May 26, at which were 
present representatives of dramatic groups from Ontario as 
well as Toronto. This meeting formed itself by resolution 
into a “Provisional Ontario Assembly of Dramatic Groups” 
to promote “a professional National Theatre in Canada.” 
The meeting empowered the committee which had sponsored 
the movement thus far to add to its numbers a representative 
from each of the three Ontario Regions (Western, Central 
and Eastern) and one nominated by the Dominion Drama 
Festival. This committee was to prepare a practical working 
plan to be submitted to a later session. 

Colonel H. C. Osborne, for the Dominion Drama Festival, 
expressed the opinion that his organization had a limited 
field and function, and that those active in promoting it 
must concentrate on this limited field. There was some diffi- 
culty about nominating the three representatives from the 
Western, Central and Eastern Regions and enlisting their 
co-operation in preparing the working plan. Nevertheless the 
plan was prepared. It called for the creation of a National 
Theatre Council (Ontario Division) composed of fifteen 
members. These were president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer and secretary, and nine councillors. Each Region 
was to elect five councillors to the council, including one 
vice-president, and was to be as autonomous in operation as 
possible. There was to be a monthly news letter or pamphlet. 
The council was to promote a National Theatre, working in 
close harmony with other bodies having the same objectives, 
and was to become a component part of any properly con- 
stituted body representing the National Theatre for the whole 
of Canada. 

The third meeting, to consider this working plan, was to 
be held in June. Because of difficulties in finding repre- 
sentatives to act, and because of the absence of John Coulter 
and others, it was postponed till September. In the mean- 
time, another organization had appeared on the horizon— 
the Toronto Civic Theatre, with Roly Young, film columnist 
of the Globe and Mail, the guiding figure. Its advent changed 
the whoie picture with respect to 2 National Theatre in 
Ontario, and the meeting for a National Theatre, held on 
September 29, was poorly atteuded. It was decided to dis- 
continue, for the time being, the attempt to establish an 
Ontario branch of a National Theatre. 

There were many reasons for the failure of this ambitious 
plan. As has been pointed out, there was perhaps not 
sufficient vitality in the Ontario theatre to carry it through. 
Once the little theatre movement gets into full swing again, 
some such proposal will doubtless be accepted, possibly as a 
by-product of the Drama Festivals.. Perhaps the emphasis 
placed on the immediate establishment of a professional 
troupe was too sharp to enlist the hearty support of amateurs. 
The sponsorship by a club with a closed membership may 
have been unfortunate; Ontario in this respect needs the kind 
of leadership given by the western universities to their 
respective provinces. Moreover the scheme —, proposed 
another theatre for Toronto; it was not sufficiently de- 
centralized to win the interest of communities outside the 
Queen City. 

II 

The story of the Toronto Civic Theatre Association begins 
with a newspaper column which Roly Young wrote last June. 
At the time he did not know a great deal about the National 
Theatre developments, as the meetings had not been pub- 
licized because of their exploratory character. In his article 
Roly Young offered to call a meeting of groups interested 
in a Civic Theatre, and asked those that were interested 
to write him. Fearful for the success of their venture, which 
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included productions sponsored by local groups as an im- 

mediate objective, John Coulter and Earle Grey called in 

Roly Young and other representatives of the press and gave 

them complete information about what had been accom- 

plished in the National Theatre meetings. Mr. Young, 
meanwhile, had had an encouraging response to his call from 
several dramatic societies. These groups were, for the most 
part, new organizations which had sprung up during the war, 
when the older organizations which had been members of the 
Drama Festival were no longer active. Only in the case of 
two theatre groups and one ballet organization was there 
any overlapping. Mr. Young was convinced that he had some 
responsibility to these new groups, whose members were cry- 
ing out for acting opportunities. The National Theatre 
project, he felt, was primarily concerned with the larger 
objective, into which his own venture would dovetail. The 
summer came; nothing definite was being planned by the 

National Theatre groups for Toronto; so Roly Young went 

ahead. 

His organization was formed at meetings on July 17 and 
July 24, and launched publicly at a large meeting on Sep- 
tember 12. It has the active support of Dorothy Goulding, 
Lorna Sheard, and Edgar Stone. The director of its pro- 
ductions is Sterndale Bennett. It begins its season with 
benefit performances by the Toronto Children’s Theatre and 
the All-Girl Troop Show, “Merry-Go-Round.” Its first pro- 
duction is the premiere of a Canadian comedy by Arthur 
Stringer, “The Lady Intervenes.” This is to be followed by 
a “sponsored” production by one of its member groups, The 
Canadian Mastersingers, presenting the opera “Faust.” Then 
comes “Reunion in Vienna.” All these performances are to 
be staged at Eaton Auditorium, until funds are available to 
acquire a piece of land and build a suitable playhouse. 

There are two classes of members in the Association, each 
paying a $2.00 fee: associate and active. Active members 
belong to the member groups, or to special guilds for acting, 
designing, writing or technical work. Membership entitles 
one to a 10% reduction in the price of tickets, first choice 
of seats, and twelve issues of the “Civic Theatre Magazine.” 

The Civic Theatre Association calls itself a non-profit 
cultural and educational organization. It has the following 
aims: 

1. To acquire a suitable theatre and associated premises to 
be a permanent home for the organization. 

2. To establish a company, probably consisting of several 
units, of professional calibre, that will provide an oppor- 
tunity for talented Canadian artists to make a living in 
their native land. 

3. To provide them, by means of subscriptions, with an 
understanding and appreciative audience. 

4. To present them under the most auspicious conditions and 
circumstances. 

5. To publicize them before the Canadian public and build 
their reputation in Canada so that they will not have to 
go abroad to gain recognition. 

6. To sponsor the writing of Canadian dramatic works. 

To accomplish the last aim, the Association offers a sub- 
stantial standing prize for any Canadian play accepted for 
production. It has moreover authorized the executive to 
provide cash grants or scholarships under special circum- 
stances to deserving actors, writers and other theatre folk. 

The following excerpts from Roly Young’s account of the 
September meeting will complete the picture: 

“While this Civic Theatre is a cultural effort, it is not a 
highbrow one, and members were unanimous in agreeing that 
there would be no arty approach. Rather, the association 
aims to give entertainment value for every ticket sold, and 
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the program has been chosen with an eye to its appeal to 
the theatre-going public. 

“Plans for the ultimate home of the Civic Theatre Associa- 
tion call for a handsome modern theatre with one of the 
largest and most completely equipped stages on the continent. 
There will be a large foyer and a long lounge down one side 
of the auditorium, large enough for dances or art exhibits, 
and containing a small stage which can be used for intimate 
experimental productions. Backstage will be large workshops, 
extensive rehearsal rooms the same size as the stage, plus 
dressing-room accommodation, for all departments needed to 
run a modern theatre. Besides the theatre there is pro- 
vision for a large continental cafe. The plans have been 
arranged so that this ambitious project can be completed in 
instalments over a period of years as funds become available. 

“The association is controlled by an administrative com- 
mittee, made up of two members from each associated group, 
plus representatives from a series of craft guilds which were 
established to take care of members who did not belong to 
any established groups. Actual running of the normal busi- 
ness of the association is handled by an executive of three, 
consisting of the writer [Mr. Roly Young], as general 
manager; Miss Dorothy-Jane Goulding, secretary, and Mr. 
Ken Collen, treasurer.” 

Two suggestions might be made. The constitution, as at 
present drawn up, is not sufficiently democratic. The ad- 
ministrative council is unwieldy in size (over twenty mem- 
bers) and is convened only at the wish of the three executive 
officers. There is no provision for the re-election of these 
officers. It is an excellent idea, for the sake of efficiency, to 
have, as ultimately planned, a permanent director, manager, 
and secretary-treasurer. But these administrative officers 
should be constantly responsible to a small executive (Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, etc.) who in turn would be responsible 
to, and elected annually by, the larger Administrative Coun- 
cil. Furthermore, it might make for better feeling and 
increase the democracy and effectiveness of the organization 
if these administrative officers had the assistance of com- 
mittees on play-reading, publicity, finance, etc., named by the 
Council. 

Finally I would suggest that in addit.on to making the 
organization more democratic, there should be a genuine 
attempt to broaden its foundations and make it truly repre- 
sentative of all dramatic interests and viewpoints in the 
city—to make it a Civic Theatre in fact, as well as in name. 
At the present time there is a schism between many of the 
older dramatic groups, those that were interested in a 
National Theatre, and the younger groups that have rallied 
to Roly Young’s cry. This schism should be healed. 

Implicit in this schism is a difference in point of view 
between the advocates of “arty” and “entertaining” produc- 
tions. If the leadership of the Civic Theatre is vital and 
generous, and the organization really representative, both 
points of view should be manifest in the productions. An 
“arty” show can be exciting if well produced; an “hilarious” 
comedy can be boring if poorly done; the production is 
everything. 

In the first issue of Civic Theatre Magazine there is an 
article by Hector Charlesworth in which he recalls the 
“profound artistic interest” of the early Hart House produc- 
tions and the ambition and high integrity of its directors. 
To quote: “The quality of the plays they presented in 
intellectual power for the most part surpassed anything 
available in the commercial theatre. Hart House gave superb 
leadership to the Little Theatre movement from coast to 
coast, and by that movement the living drama was saved in 
this country.” Surely a Civic Theatre worthy of its name 
must carry on this high tradition; especially if it is to be 
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later accepted as the National Theatre for Ontario, and have 
its productions presented on community centre and National 
Theatre stages across the land. 

In the last analysis the great theatres of the past have been 
known most of all for the plays that have been produced 
for the first time on their stages. In the twentieth century 
the designer and the artist-director have won a lesser, though 
distinguished niche for themselves. The actor is essential. 
But any theatre operated primarily for the actor is not apt 
to be of lasting importance. The playwright, the artist, and 
the experimental and imaginative producer must be accorded 
a larger place in the Civic Theatre if it is to be a significant 
venture. 


Spain 1945 
Joseph ine Hambleton 


> TANGO RHYTHMS ripple down guitar chords, 
castanets chatter, heels click on the stone tiles—‘“Granada! 
Granada!” This is the picture the CBC paints of Spain 
in 1945. 

“Granada, October.—Guerillas have executed the sentence 
of death passed by the Courts of Justice of the legitimate 
Republican Government of Spain on Captain Nestares, 
whom the Nationalists (Franco’s forces) appointed Chief of 
Security Forces for Granada, short!y after they captured the 
town. At that time three personal friends of the Captain 
were arrested because they professed Republican ideas. Their 
wives pleaded with Captain Nestares to spare these men’s 
lives and he promised by his three sons that no harm would 
come to them. Some days later, the three unfortunate women 
visited their husbands in prison. They found them weary, 
grimy, bloodstained—grave-diggers of the common graves 
into which, within so very few days, their own bodies were 
destined to be shovelled.” This is the picture Espanta Popular, 
organ of the Junta Suprema de Liberacién Nacional, paints 
of Spain in 1945. 

The Junta is the FFI of Spain, the modern counterpart 
of the Christian “brigands” of medieval romance who drove 
the Moor out of Spain after three centuries of the most 
barbarous and inhuman warfare. One hundred thousand 
guerillas are unified under the military command of the 
Junta. They steal their arms from the Falangists, and are 
without the spirited steeds who formed so romantic a back- 
ground in For Whom the Bell Tolls. Some of the 100,000 
are peasants whose farm produce the Falange and the Moors 
have requisitioned for the black market. Some are work- 
men who cannot afford to buy their meals on the black 
market. Some are adolescents whose fathers have been shot 
for the crime of having once been elected mayors of their 
towns undex the Republican régime. 

Some are escapees from the jails where 200,000 political 
prisoners still await liberation. Some are Ulysses of a nine 
years’ odyssey; service with the Popular Army in the 
Asturias, on the banks of the Ebro, in Valencia, Madrid and 
Barcelona during the civil war; then flight over the Pyrenees 
in 1939 and either escape to England, and service with the 
Eighth Army in Africa and Italy, or jail in France till 
’43, ’44; underground resistance, opening up south France 
for the U.S. Army’s push up the Rhone to Alsace and 
Bavaria; then in the spring of 1945, the assault on the 
Pyrenees, defeat, service again with the popular guerilla 
army in the Asturias, on the banks of the Ebro, in Madrid, 
Valencia and Barcelona. 

Some, like Don Francisco Largo Caballero, rise, like 
Lazarus, from the death-factories of Germany. Sefior Largo 
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Caballero is a former leader of the Socialist Union General 
de Trabajadores (General Workers’ Union), most of whose 
members were Madrid workers. 

In 1934, under the Republic, the Radical Government of 
Sefior Alejandro Lerroux invited three members of the 
Catholic Action Party, who had not taken an oath of 
allegiance to the Republic, into his Cabinet. The Asturian 
miners revolted. They were suppressed with great cruelty 
by Moorish Legionnaires. Largo Caballero was among the 
arrested and was held without trial for a year. In September, 
1936, two months after the outbreak of civil war, he became 
Premier of the first joint Left and Right Republican, Right 
Socialists (led by Indalecio Prieto), Left Socialists, Basque 
nationalists and communists. Despite the sound of revolu- 
tion in these parties’ names, the Duchess of Atholl reported 
in 1937 that “the first British National Government in 1931 
could with much more justice have been called socialist inas- 
much as Socialists held the all-important offices of Prime 
Minister, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Chancellor.” 
Anarchists and the Confederacién Nacional de Trabajadores 
(General Workers’ Confederation), who were strongest in 
Barcelona, remained aloof. Those were the days when the 
“Major Attlee” Battalion was defending Madrid. 

In the following year Caballero’s son was shot by the 
Nationalists. The famous Socialist resigned his Premiership 
and from the Executive of the Unién General de Trabajadores. 
He was succeeded by Senor Juan Negrin, who was Prime 
Minister at the time of the defeat. The Unidn General de 
Trabajadores and the communists dropped out of the Cabinet 
but continued to co-operate with the Government. Today, 
Senor Largo Caballero is in Paris, and is expected in Mexico 
for the meeting of the Spanish Parliament which is taking 
place at the time of writing. 

The Communists in Spain never advocated the collective 
ownership of land practised in Russia, but urged develop- 
ment of the small individual holding instead, such as had 
been practised in Mexico since the socialist revolution of 
1910. The Anarchists and Confederacién Nacional de Tra- 
bajadores believe in trade union ownership of land and pro- 
duction without state interference while the Socialists and 
the Union General de Trabajadores prefer control of land 
and production by the state. Both these large trade unions 
expropriated and cultivated unused convent and other private 
lands during the war. The violence of popular loyalty and 
opposition to these three doctrines arises not out of some 
strange freak of violent cruelty, some transcendant mysticism 
inherent in the Spanish soul, but out of the aridity of the 
soil itself. 

Flame blossoms lick the broad-leaved emerald cacti 
scattered across the floor of the central Spanish plateau. This 
desert is rimmed by pinnacles of red sandstone whose entrails 
are lead, iron, cobalt, sulphur, antimony, and copper. On the 
Atlantic slopes of the plateau grow the apple orchards and 
wheat fields familiar to Nova Scotians, and on the Mediter- 
ranean slopes orange and lemon-groves, familiar to the 
Californian. But, where there is not enough natural resources 
for all the people, the mightiest get all the wealth. 

Thus, in 1933 1% of the Spanish population owned 52% 
of the land, and the remaining 99%—or 5,000,000 peasants 
and agricultural laborers, shared 48%. The Church was 
one of the heaviest landowners and has had returned to it 
all lands expropriated since the 15th century since Franco’s 
victory. “Its wealth is estimated at one-third of the national 
income,” reported the Duchess of Atholl. Foreign capital, 
much of it British, exploits the mines. 

The fault of the Republic lay in professing an idealism 
abhorrent to the aristocracy, and in not doing enough to 
relieve the poverty of the majority. Well might it murmur 
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as it examines its conscience after its defeat, as Don Quixote 
on his deathbed: 

“It was foolish of me, being but a man of less than modest 
means, to dream of becoming a knight-errant.” 

Paradoxically those former colonies of Spain, Mexico and 
Panama, that suffered most from the Inquisition, now respond 
most eagerly to the creation of a Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment in exile, and the fight of the Junta Suprema de 
Liberacién Nacional in Spain. 

Mexico never recognized Franco so as to avoid having to 
surrender to him the gold reserves entrusted to her by the 
Republic in 1939. She grants the President of the regime in 
exile—in Mexico—all the honors due the visiting head of a 
foreign state. He is Don Diego Martinez Barrios, who was 
Prime Minister of Spain in August, 1936, when the Germans 
landed 42 airplanes and 150 pilots in Lisbon. He had been 
Speaker of the House of Commons and led the Right Wing 
Liberal party. The President elected in 1936, Azania, “died” 
during the war. 

The Prime Minister of his present Government is Dr. 
José Giral, also a former Prime Minister of the Republic. 
Communists and the Union General de Trabajadores resigned 
both from the Junta Suprema and the Government in exile 
in August this year because they wanted Juan Negrin to 
continue to fill the post of Premier. He had resigned in 
hope that a less left-wing government than his might win 
diplomatic status among the world powers. He leads these 
two parties, together with Senor Alvarez del Vayo, formerly 
his Foreign Minister of the Opposition party, in the present 
Parliament. 

Panama, Mexico, and Guatemala have recognized Don 
Diego Martinez Barrios as President of the legal Govern- 
ment of the Spain of 1945. Uruguay, Chile, Nicaragua, 
the Dominican Republic and Peru may soon do so. Brazil 
has stated she will if the United States does. Will Canada? 
Technically speaking, a Consul General is only a trade officer, 
but he cannot help representing his government to some 
extent in a country where it is not represented by a Minister 
or Ambassador. Sefor Frederico Olivan y Bago is Franco’s 
Consul General in Montreal. In August our exports to his 
country totalled $44,375 as compared to the $66,626,601 
worth of exports sent to the United Kingdom. 

Espana Popular reports 50,000 Nazis who were trapped in 
southern France when the U.S. armies met south of Paris 
have enlisted in the armies of General Franco and are taking 
out Spanish citizenship papers, and further, the several 
divisions of Moors have been called into Spain to suppress 
the growing wave of strikes, and guerilla warfare. 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


& THE MOVIE CRITIC who sits year in, year out, through 
hundreds of million-dollar extravaganzas, all of them bad, 
and who yet insists on sitting grimly through the fifty- 
thousand-dollar flop on the same double bill may look like 
a fool or a masochist, but he is really animated (if “animated” 
is the word) by a perfectly reasonable hope. Some day, some- 
where, he thinks, he may find a picture that hasn’t cost 
much, that hasn’t been saddled with the big-name actors 
(hams, most of them), that hasn’t been adapted from a 
best-selling novel; and its director will have recognized and 
seized the opportunity afforded by these negative but very 
real advantages to create a genuine, if minor, success. The 
American critic, especially, who sees no French or German 
films is quite likely to perish of two-dimensional boredom 
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or take up theatre criticism instead before he realizes his 
dream. It is pleasant to be able to report, at a fairly early 
age, and long before I have become decrepit and blind as 
a pit pony, that the little miracle has been achieved. Let 
us therefore sound a short fanfare for tin trumpets, intro- 
ducing a good B picture with an extremely B title: Blonde 
Fever. 


It certainly sounds like something to avoid like the plague; 
actually it is something you should try to catch before it 
leaves your neighborhood theatre. The original play is 
credited to Ferenc Molnar, and the extremely competent 
screen adaptation to a Patricia Coleman; Richard Whorf did 
the directing: nobody admits to inventing the title. The story 
is about Peter Donay, played by Philip Dorn, a handsome 
middle-aged heel, who possesses a night-club, what passes 
for Continental charm, and no morals. He also has a loving 
but disillusioned wife, whose main function, apart from loving 
him, is to rescue him from the consequences of his own folly; 
the part is taken by Mary Astor, who in the interests of 
good acting and human verisimilitude is allowed to use her 
own sagging figure and tired, fortyish face. The part of 
Pete’s current temptation is taken by a nasal little blonde 
of seventeen or so, called, I think, Sally. A good deal of 
excellent broad comedy, American style, is provided by 
Sally’s fiancé, who has obviously seen so many movies that 
when he attempts to rescue her from Peter Donay’s exas- 
perated clutch, he drops automatically into the only idiom 
he knows, fetches a gun and flourishing it wildly, shouts, “I’m 
a goin’ tuh git yew, Mr. Donay,” like any hero in any grade 
B Western. 


Comedy of a higher, wryer order lies in the neat, prac- 
tised strategy which Delilah, the wife, uses to rescue Peter 
from a fate she considers worse than loneliness; and it is 
precisely here, where the plot is stickiest, that the minor 
miracle takes place: the story remains a comedy, and at the 
same time sounds some genuinely adult, if obvious, depths. 
None of the people are types; each is recognizable as an 
individual; and the acting uniformly excellent. The lines, 
on the other hand, are typical of Molnar: “Pretty little 
minnows are safer in shallow water”; “Her heart is still 
young and hard, like little green apples”; (these from the 
comic bartender). Peter’s summing up of his own indis- 
cretions as “‘a foul foolish, moment” contrasts very effectively 
with Delilah’s more inclusive judgment: “Drinking in a bed- 
room is pleasant—it gives you a sense of gentle decadence,” 
she says sadly and bitterly, resigning herself once more to 
the necessity for cleverness. And so the plot fits together, 
each piece neatly dovetailing into the next, the crevices 
crossed and recrossed by a glittering mesh of slightly senti- 
mental but witty dialogue. 


Blonde Fever is indeed so good that the possibility of 
judging it solely as a Hollywood product is automatically 
washed out. If it were a purely Hollywood film, there would 
be some cause for thinking that what we know as a young 
and growing art-industry had suddenly telescoped a hundred 
years’ growth into twenty. For Hollywood, the technique, 
the plot, the dialogue would be quite amazingly precocious; 
but for European comedy of manners, the genre to which the 
picture quite clearly belongs, no matter where it was made, 
technique, plot and dialogue are passable, no more. It is 
true that the comedies of Molnar belong in an adult world; 
but there are degrees of adulthood, and in European drama 
Molnar takes a justly minor place. It is nevertheless enter- 
taining to see how successful an attempt to combine and 
contrast European habits and American gaucheries can be, 
and in the act of saying “European” and “American” to 
observe how easy it is to fall into a trap of still another kind. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors: 

I notice in the editorial note above the Pemberton article 
in your October issue that “elections are in the background 
for a few years” and that you invite discussion from readers 
“which does not denounce the intelligence or morality of 
the editors.” 

I would hesitate to question your intelligence as I think 
that anyone who understands the poetry in The Canadian 
Forum must have intelligence of a very high order indeed. 
And I will refrain from discussing your morality although 
I do think that your relations with the CCF are becoming 
a little indecent. Living in Ontario as you do, it is under- 
standable that you should not know what goes on in other 
parts of the country. And as you reside in Toronto it is 
almost excusable. 


Might I inform you that Manitoba will have a provincial 
election on October 15, and might I add that Manitoba has 
been a part of Canada since it was invaded by Lord Wolseley 
in 1870. Might I also point out that British Columbia will 
have an election on October 25, and might I remind you that 
B.C. has been a part of Canada since it was bribed by the 
promise of a railroad in 1871. Might I also draw to your 
attention the fact that Nova Scotia will have an election on 
October 23, and that this province was one of the original 
promoters of Confederation, and became a province in 1867. 


Finally, might I suggest in view of the fact that we have 
in Winnipeg a newspaper, which often takes your effusions 
seriously, that you show a little sense of responsibility or 
that you make it clear that you are not a child of the CCF, 
either legitimate, illegitimate or by adoption. Pemberton’s 
article and your timing bring to mind that old proverb, 
“God protect me from my friends—I can look after the 
enemies myself.” It seems to me that the time is now here 
for an article entitled, The Canadian Forum gets wise 
to itself. MEL STOVER, 
October 5, 1945. Winnipeg, Man. 


(Editor’s Note: Yes, our remark about elections being now 
in the background did show too much of the Toronto environ- 
ment. But Mr. Stover is too much influenced by his Winni- 
peg environment. He has been mesmerized by the constant 
references in the Winnipeg Free Press to this journal as the 
organ of that mysterious entity “the CCF intellectuals.” 
Surely we do not need to repeat in every issue that The 
Canadian Forum is not under the direct control of the CCF 
in any sense whatsoever. Its editors happen to be members 
of the CCF, but in their editorial capacity they exercise the 
freedom of opinion that ought to be taken for granted in any 
democratic party.) 


The Editor: 

The people of Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada and other countries have decided 
that old-age pensions must be paid old people. This deci- 
sion is the consensus of their public opinion. It is the 
opinion of highly civilized nations, the expressed opinion of 
more than 200 million people. 

Of the 186,000 old-age pensioners in Canada, all over 70, 
many require medical, hospital and other care. Few of these 
old men and women can earn anything worthwhile toward 
their own support; all have one foot in the grave. 

The question of paying old-age pensions was settled in 
Canada 18 years ago. Then a picayune pension of $20 
was paid. Only recently the federal government by a war 
measure added an insignificant $5, making the pension 
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$25. Alberta and B.C. added another $5, so that in these 
two provinces only a total pension is paid of $30. 

The question now before the public is whether old-age 
pensions in Canada shall remain $25 and $30. Who are 
best entitled to answer this question? They are certainly 
not old-age pensioners who have in the majority of cases 
lived frugally on a penurious pension of $25 or $30 and 
to whom a pension of $50 or $60 a month would seem 
the acme of opulence, riches without compare. 

The question should undoubtediy be answered, after care- 
ful investigation and study, by a board of expert dietitians, 
medical men, graduate nurses, welfare workers and social 
investigators. 

Old people require a government pension large enough 
for them to obtain a decent and comfortable shelter, ade- 
quate and nourishing food, suitable clothing for all weather, 
medical, surgical, dental, optical and other necessary care 
and attention and enough loose change with which to pur- 
chase whatever else they reasonably require. Anything else 
than these things for our old people is a disgrace to our 
Canadian civilization. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King, probably on the advice 
of his finance minister, the Hon. James Lorimer IIsley, 
suggests that old people aged 70 be paid $30 a month. There 
is no question but that everyone else who has given any 
thought to this extremely important matter realizes that 
people cannot live on $30 a month alone. It is quite inade- 
quate to supply their minimum requirements. 

The amount of pension old people should receive should 
be determined by properly qualified and important persons 
in consultation with each other. And the pension should 
be subject to change as the cost of living fluctuates. While 
the basic amount of pension is being determined old-age 
pensioners should be paid $50 a month and they should be 
provided with free hospital, surgical and other care. 

B. A. Scovit, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Four Brazilian Poems 
By Manuel Bandeira 


Translated from the Portuguese by R. A. D. Forp 
I 


Postica 


I am tired of easy lyricism, 

Of well-behaved lyricism, 

Of government clerk with clock punching copying protocol 
and demonstrations of appreciation to the Senhor Diretor 
lyricism. 

I am tired of lyricism which stops and investigates in the 
dictionary the vernacular stamp of a word. 


Down with the purists. 
All the words above all the universal barbarisms, 


All the construction above all the syntax of exceptions, 
All the rhythms above all the innumerable. 


I am tired of love lyricism 
Political 


Rickety 

Syphilitic, 

Of all lyricism which surrenders to anything outside itself. 

Besides, it is not lyricism; 

It will be bookkeeping table of cosines secretary of the lover 
model with one hundred specimens of letters and the 
different ways of pleasing women, etc. 
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I prefer the lyricism of the mad, 

The lyricism of the drunkards, 

The difficult and pungent lyricism of the drunkards, 
The lyricism of Shakespeare’s clowns 


—I do not want to know anything more of lyricism which is 
not liberation. 


Dream of a Shrove Jucsday 


I was with you. Our dominos were black, and black were 
our masks. 

We went through the crowd, solemnly, 

Conscious of our lugubrious air 

So different from the feeling of happiness 

Which penetrated us. A slow, sweet joy 

hanes penetrated us . . . which penetrated us like a sword of 

Mia» 
Like the sword of fire which pierced the saints in ecstasy! 


And the impression in my dream was that if we were 

Thus black, thus externally completely black 

—Within us, on the contrary, everything was clear and 
shining! 


It was Shrove Tuesday. From the endless crowd 

Came an unending murmur. Between the clangor of the bands 

Enthusiastic processions passed— 

Ingenuous allegories for the popular taste, in crude colors. 

Perched above them went women of doubtful lives, 

With enormous breasts—Venuses for messenger-boys. 

They seemed goddesses — goddess of this, goddess of that, 
already giddy and half-naked. 


The crowd, avid for promiscuity, 

Elbowed its way noisily, 

Applauded them with shouts. 

And here and there virgins threw them flowers. 


We went on our way hand-in-hand, solemnly, 
With a lugubrious air, black, black .. . 

But within us everything was clear and shining! 
Nor was gladness there, outside us. 

The gladness was within us. 

Deep within us was the gladness 

—The profound, the silent gladness . . . 


III 


Mangue | 
Mangue more American Venice than Recife, 
Freighters tied up at the docks of the Grand Canal, 
Pinto Mount half dead with alarm; 
Stevedores pass, their torsos bare, dropping beads of sweat | 
like knives. 
Cheap coffee, 
Customs warehouses, 
Boats with pineapples and bananas, 
The Tram Company making disinfectant from the remains of | 
| 
| 


Cocos. 


There are macumbas in the hills 
Eh cagira mia pai 
Eh cagira 
And the moonlight transforms everything. 


There was a time when the New City was more suburban 
than all the Meritis of the Marshes; 

Country loved, idolized by the little clerks in the government 
offices, 
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People who live because they are obstinate, 

Fortune-tellers from the rua Carmo Neto, 

Surgeon-dentists with Greek roots in their office signs, 

Senator Eusébio and the Viscount of Itatna look at each 
other malignantly. 

(That is why 

Between the two 

King John VI planted four rows of imperial palms.) 

Little earthy houses where so many times, my God, I was a 
government clerk married to an ugly woman and died of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Many palms committed suicide because they did not exist in 
a blue heaven. 

It was here that the first chords of the Rio carnivals were 
played. 


Sambas of Auntie Ciata, 

Where is Auntie Ciata? 

Perhaps in Santa Clara, white man, 
Practising festas for Christmas. 


The child Jesus—Who are you? 
The black boy—I am the chief nigger of the centre of the 
“cafange” of the bottom of the “redlo”. Who are you? 
The child Jesus—I am the son of the Virgin Mary. 
The black boy—Since you are the son of this Lady, I will 
obey you. 
The child Jesus—Then since you will obey me, pray here 
a rosary for this troup to see. 
The Mangue was quite simple, 
But the floods of the summer solstice 
Brought to Mata-Porcos the Mother of Waters from the 
Serra da Carioca, 


Mother of Waters of the Trapicheiro, 

Of the Maracana, 

Of the Rio Joana. 

And there came also mermaids from beyond the seas, cast up 
by the surf on the beaches of Gambéa. 


Today there are transatlantic liners docked at the quays of 
the Grand Canal. 

The Senator and the Viscount have arranged bodyguards. 

Today they speak of a lot of streets no one would have 
believed before, 

And there are departures for the Mangue 

With choros of little guitars and tambourines and reco-recos. 
You are a woman. 
You are a woman and nothing more. 


OFFERING 


Mangue, more American Venice than Recife, 

Mereti prostitute, 

Mangue at last real New City 

With transatlantic liners docked at the quays of the Grand 
Canal 

Lovely as Juiz de Fora. 


IV 
I Dont Know How to Dance 


Some take ether, others cocaine. 
I had taken sorrow; today I take gladness. 


I have all the motives to be sad t one. 
But the calculation of probabilities is a farce .. . 
Down with Amiel! 


And I never read the diary of Maria Bashkirtseff. 


Yes, I lost my father, mother and brothers. 
I lost my health, too. 
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ap I feel like no-one else the rhythm of the jazz- 


Some take ether, others cocaine. 
I take gladness! 
That is the reason I came to this Shrove Tuesday ball. 
Excellent mixture of teas .. . 
This was Abigail .. . 
No, it was the housemaid. 

And dancing with the ex-municipal prefect: 
That’s Brazil! 
As a matter of fact, this salon of mixed blood looks like 

Brazil ... 


There is even the incipient yellow fraction 

In the face of a Japanese. 

The Japanese is also dancing the maxixe! 

Acugélé banzai! 

The factory-owner’s daughter from Campos 

Looks with distaste 

At the immoral creole. 

However, what is indecency in one 

Is lovely in the marvelous eyes of the girl. 

And the slope of her shoulders . . . 

But she does not know .. . 

That’s Brazil! 

No-one thinks of politics . . . 

Nor of the eight thousand kilometres of coastline .. . 

The cotton of Serido is the best in the world? ... What do I 
care? 

There is no malaria or Chagas’ disease or sleeping-sickness. 

The pipes whistle and the ganzd of the jazz-band beats. 

I take gladness! 





Fugoh Ovrs 


One bland elipse in cornflower blue 
Fans out beyond the gunneysack. 
The profiles of Egyptian smiles 
Confuse the clues these chimneystacks 
Suggest of smoking miles, 
Wed smoke to sun instead, 
And blazon that parade 
Of all intolerables, in flowing frieze 
Against a pink brick wall ina dun autumn. .. 


Can this sere serried dance revive him now 

Whose imminent demise 

Stales the blown sky, and air 

Embattled, and lends glare 

To dying light in a lost season? (How 
Ragged among the slag he sprawls, 
Deployed within a static plan! 
Along the trillion prism walls 
Of diamond creeps the prisoned man.) 


Evening is come too close now 

For breath to come between. 

Leaves blacken on a silver bough. 

The ocean’s sullen green 

Sprouts in the cruel white of foam-flowers, whittled 


For vanishing. 


Now, Child Pandora, lift the lid again 

And let the clamoring mysteries be dumb. 

In this clear twilight contour must contain 

Its source, and distances with contour come 
Opening peacock vistas that can no man entomb. 


—Margaret Avison. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE (The Interplay of 
Canada, the United States and Great Britain): John 
B. Brebner; Ryerson Press; pp. xxii, 385; $5.50. 


As Dr. Brebner himself says, this book represents a novel 
experiment in historical writing. It tells the story not of one 
nation but of how three North Atlantic countries worked out 
an international partnership that is unique in history. The 
story, however, is not merely one of diplomatic events. These 
are recounted; but the author has been more interested in 
describing certain underlying social forces most of which 
were indifferent to national loyalties and boundaries. He has 
used this technique with special skill in his description of 
the discovery, settlement and development of the “Canadian- 
American Region.” To the men who brought out furs, cut 
the white pine forests, ploughed the prairies and dug the 
mines it was of secondary importance whether they were 
working under the Stars and Stripes or the Union Jack. In 
their search for new opportunities they spilled out from the 
East, around and across the Canadian Shield, into the 
western and Pacific regions crossing back and forward over 
the border as they went. And in the process there resulted 
a mingling of the Canadian and American peoples which, 
fortified by a half century of Canadian migration into 
the eastern United States, helped create the conditions of 
mutual understanding and tolerance which now characterize 
the relations of the two North American democracies. 


But these relations have not always been exemplary. Two 
wars and many anxious moments have stained the history of 
the “Canadian-American Region.” In their impatience to 
achieve their manifest destiny, the Americans were often 
intolerant of what may have seemed to them a blind and 
stubborn Canadian determination to forego the advantages 
of union with the United States; and the American attitude 
toward Canada was often governed by anything but under- 
standing. The attitude of Canadians toward the United 
States, on the other hand, was often warped by prejudices 
inherited from Loyalist ancestors, by their experiences in the 
War of 1812, by their colonialism, and by the particularism 
of French Canadians. During this period it was the British 
connection that saved Canada from being engulfed in the 
American stream. But that connection was also responsible 
for our most serious difficulties with the United States. To 
understand the history of our relations with that country it 
is therefore necessary to set it in its proper background of 
Anglo-American relations. How the British and the Am- 
ericans with the help of Canadians ironed out the difficulties 
to which the triangle had given rise—a process which, 
incidentally, often involved British retreat and the sacrifice 
of vital Canadian interests—is one of the most significant 
stories in the history of international relations. For the 
undefended border stands as a monument not to the history 
of two peoples who have had no serious quarrels but rather 
to a history replete with conflicts which it was nevertheless 
possible to settle by peaceful means. Dr. Brebner tells the 
story with great skill and objectivity. 


With the achievement of Canadian independence the 
British side of the triangle became less important as a 
factor in purely Canadian-American relations. Henceforth 
Canada was to play her own hand in a game which never- 
theless often had three players. No longer could Great 


Britain sacrifice Canadian interests in order to promote Anglo- 
American understanding. But Canada had also lost in her 
negotiations with the United States the compensating ad- 
vantages which had gone along with her colonial status. No 
longer a part of a great power she now stands on her own 
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feet a relatively small nation confronting a Colossus. So 
far she has played her new role with considerable success, 
But this has been due at least as much to changing attitudes 
in the United States regarding Canada as to the skill of 
Canadian statesmen; and the smaller country has never 
found itself in conflict with its great neighbor on any 
important question of policy. To avoid such conflicts will 
undoubtedly remain one of the major premises of Canadian 
foreign policy. 

But, if the North Atlantic Triangle is no longer dominant 
in purely Canadian-American relations, it has achieved an- 
other kind of importance in the world scene. Canada hag 
become the junior partner in an international partnership 
which may yet provide the world with a model for that kind 
of international co-operation without which, in an age of 
atomic bombs, civilization cannot survive. Writers on Cana- 
dian foreign policy, including Dr. Brebner, agree that it is in 
Canada’s interest to promote the friendship and co-operation 
of the two great English-speaking countries. In the post- 
war period, which has now begun, a realistic Canadian 
foreign policy will go much further than this. For, abandon- 
ing her relative isolationism of the twenties and the ’thirties 
Canada must now exert her best efforts toward making the 
North Atlantic Triangle an effective force in an_inter- 
nationalism that will extend beyond the English-speaking 
countries and the geographical area of the North Atlantic. A 
self-centred North Atlantic bloc will be more apt to lead to 
World War III than to the maintenance of international 


peace and security. 
John P. Humphrey. 


THE GERMAN RECORD: William Ebenstein; Oxford 
(Farrar and Rinehart); pp. 334; $3.75. 
This is an interesting and vital book. The democratic 
nations badly need to understand the German problem, and 
this requires familiarity with historical causes and effects. 











Dr. Ebenstein has traced for us the historical background, — 


and makes us follow through the history of modern Germany 
the main threads that are knotted into the present problem. 
He thus enables us to see the picture as a whole, and unless 
not only our leaders but a goodly portion of our people see 
it thus, we shall not avoid senseless revenge or unreal and 
romantic idealism, indeed we shall probably be guilty of both. 

The writing is clear, concise and forcible, and strikes a 
rare balance which avoids both heaviness and superficiality. 
Germany, we are shown, has, with its fluid frontiers, failed 
to become a true nation, and the army has remained the only 
national symbol as well as the only national force. This time- 
lag, and the absence of revolutionary change, in the develop- 
ment of Germany, has meant that culture (as apart from 
militarist Kultur) has had little or no influence on German 
social and political development; the state has remained co- 
extensive with society, and even German Liberals became the 
servants of the dominant Junker-industrialist-army ruling 
class. 

The author goes on to show how Germany remained feudal 
in spite of industrial development, with the defects of both; 
how the middle class failed to assert itself. He traces morally 
nihilistic methods from Frederick the Great to Hitler without 
interruption, together with violence and repression. Social 
reforms came as concessions planned from above rather than 
as hardly won victories by the people. “While England 
turned to democratic government under cover of feudal 
institutions and ceremonies, the German ruling classes em- 
ployed constitutional ceremonies and institutions to strengthen 
the power of feudalism.” 

Few of us realize how restricted German parliamentary 
government was before the first world war, with a Chancellor 
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responsible only to the Kaiser, or how the 1918 armistice 
was forced by the high command and then left to be signed 
by the politicians. The story between the two wars is more 
familiar to most of us, but Ebenstein throws interesting light 
on this also. He blames both the weakness of the socialists 
and the splitting tactics of the communists for the success 
of the militarist recapture of power. The Catholic centre 
also shares the blame, and here there is an interesting ap- 
praisal of the dangers of proportional representation. 


Then came Hitler and war. Some of the suggestions here 
made, such as the need for reparations in direct labor and 
the confiscation of some big industries, are being adopted. 
“As things are, our national interest must decide the question 
as to whether we prefer a German regime based on the solid 
respectability of capitalists like Schacht and Krupp, who are 
warmakers, or one based on the anti-militarist sentiments 
of the extreme German left.” 


It would be unfair to give a list of the other suggestions 
made; they must be weighed against the background of the 
whole. And, though Dr. Ebenstein insists that all Germany 
must bear its share of war-guilt, he is by no means blind 
to the responsibility of the Londonderrys, the Baldwins and 
Chamberlains, and their counterparts on this side of the 
Atlantic. As he puts it: “it will be the strangest result of 
this war that Fascist and pro-Fascist politicians will have 
the best chance of survival in Britain and the United States, 
the two nations that have contributed most to the defeat 
of German militarism and racialist imperialism’”—to which 
we may well add Canada, especially Ontario, now that the 
British seem to be looking after themselves. 

A book that will make you think. 

George Grube. 


THE KEY TO FULL EMPLOYMENT WITHOUT 
REGIMENTATION: Eugen Berkovits and George C. 
Atkins; Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 81; $1.50. 

The problem of full employment continues to engage the 
interest of so many minds, and leads to the production of 
so many books, that one begins to wonder if this in itself 
will not provide the solution. The authors of this slim volume 
have caught a glimpse of the general nature of the economic 
transformation that must be undertaken if full employment 
is to be had when government war spending comes to a halt. 
Unlike the optimistic utterances of Mr. Howe and other 
stalwarts who would leave it all to free enterprise, or rather 
who believe that free enterprise is capable of the task, Messrs. 
Berkovits and Atkins grant at once that this is not possible 
and accept the fact of state intervention in the economy. 

Also they see the essential problem. Briefly stated it is 
this: under the conditions of capitalist enterprise purchas- 
ing power is not adequate to production. Consequently the 
state must intervene and provide further purchasing power 
so that employment may be held to a high level. But, and 
here is a glimpse of the newer realism: the volume of state- 
created purchasing power needed for this high employment 
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level exceeds the amount that can be levied by taxation. It 
must be secured from some other source. 

The merit of this sort of perception should not be dis- 
missed. It is a striking advance upon the equilibrium 
economics of the past and even the ‘mixed’ economics of 
recent date, for these all postulated some sort of balance 
inherent in the economy. True the authors here also visual- 
ize some ultimate balance to production and consumption, 
but at least they have grasped that the conventional capitalist 
operation will not provide it. 

Their solution is that all idle savings, that is, idle capital, 
in the economy should be drained off and placed in govern- 
ment hands, and that the government through the medium 
of National Welfare Work should undertake to fill the gap 
between private enterprise and full employment. They sug- 
gest that no interest be paid on savings by the banks, that 
the banks as well as insurance companies turn over to a 
Central Bank all funds that cannot be invested in current 
production—in short, that the idle capital of the nation be 
put into circulation by state enterprise, which however “must 
not result in competition with private enterprise in any way.” 

Since the government would pay no interest upon the use 
of the idle capital and the Central Bank would be its 
repository here is a theoretical solution to the aforementioned 
problem: where does the state get the additional capital 
outlay needed beyond that provided by taxation. For taxa- 
tion, it must be remembered, must be kept in bounds to keep 
up private capital expenditure and borrowing would involve 
us in a system of permanent deficits. 

It will be seen that the suggestion that private individuals, 
banks, insurance companies, etc., turn their idle funds over 
to the government without interest and “without regimenta- 
tion” is quite utopian, as is the proviso that state enterprise 
shall not compete with private in its effort to provide employ- 
ment, for the magnitude of the state outlay would require 
it to dispose of at least 30% of the national ‘income if full 
employment were indeed achieved. In Canada, for example, 
the state would have to expend at least $3 billion annually 
on such a program and yet taxation would have to be below 
$1.5 billion. Where to get this money and how to spend it 
without conflict with the private enterprise sector still re- 
mains the problem of all capitalist economies. The authors 
have seen this problem but have not found the solution. 

E. A. Beder. 


. 


TEACHERS IN AMERICA: Jacques Barzun; McClelland 
and Stewart (Little, Brown and Company); pp. 321; 
$3.75. 

This is the best book on education that I have ever read. 
Avowedly it is not about education, a process which the sélf 
engages in from the cradle to the grave, but about teaching, 
the profession and its pangs and rewards, the subjects 
taught—teachable and unteachable, the techniques em- 
ployed—wisely and unwisely, the institutions engaged in 
it—more and less, and the end in view. All those both inside 
and outside the profession who scoff at it should read it 
for the fun of it, and furiously to think, and for the hair- 
shirt value of the thing. 

The end in view turns out to be education after all, de- 
fined in William James’s phrase, “knowing a good man when 
you see him.” Barzun amplifies the statement as follows: 
“the details vary with the occasion, but what is called in 
athletics, Form, in literature, Style, in social and animal 
life, Breeding—that is, Quality, and its presence fills a human 
need as great as that for food and drink. The word “Art” 
used as praise, refers to this same good, which is found or 
not found in even the trivial things of life—a gesture, a 
greeting, a gadget. Compare the doggerel that recommends 
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Burma Shave with Alka Seltzer Ads. One has quality, the 
other not. 


The ability to recognize “Quality,” might, in an ideal 
society turn out to be the equivalent of Everyman’s knowing 
how to use his leisure time as Mr. Frye suggested in his 
recent article in this paper, but though the use of leisure 
time may be a test of education it is not itself the end. The 
end is “the dissemination of intelligence,” as Barzun says, 
the spreading out among more and more persons the increas- 
ingly freer, fuller, and more confident use of the critical and 
creative powers of the mind. In other words, it is the con- 
tinually more adequate development of the human potential, 
adequate to the needs and powers of the individual, his sense 
of well-being, of firm intellectual muscles, of security-cum- 
freedom-to-achieve, and adequate, by the same tokens, to 
society’s needs as well. 


Twenty-one chapters discuss the teacher, the student, class- 
room methods, reading, writing, mathematics, “the Ivory 
Lab,” history (“a function of your mind”), the fine arts 
(“go on the aggressive”), languages, the classics “off the 
shelf” (Ontario Department of Education please note re 
Shakespeare), teacher training, the administration of educa- 
tion, co-education and unco-education, graduate work, ex- 
tension services. They wind up with a heartening defense 
of the intellectual life. It is difficult, barring plentiful quota- 
tion, to suggest the liveliness with which well-worn themes 
are man-handled. There is, for instance, an excellent dis- 
passionate adverse appraisal of the curriculum of St. John’s 
College, a plumping for the Honor Course system in uni- 
versities as opposed to the selective system, a good argument 
for the value of examinations, an infuriating chapter on the 
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education of women, and a plea for the extension of evening 
classes to manual and industrial workers. 


The best thing about the book is that the writer obeys his 
own injunctions to write to be read. Teacher in America has 
itself that certain “quality” that comes from that rare com- 
bination of passion for the subject and objectivity in looking 
at it that is positively inspiring. Read it, everybody who’s 
interested in the education of the free man. 

Kathleen Coburn. 
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Burial at Sea, with full Naval 
honours, for 18-year old 
Ordinary Seaman, on board 
H.M.C.S. Assiniboine, killed 
by fire from a U-Boat. 


They went with songs to the battle, they were young, They shall grow not old, as we who are left grow old; 
Straight of limb, steady and aglow, Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 
They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, At the going down of the sun in the morning 
They fell with their faces to the foe. We will remember them. 

— LAWRENCE BINYON 
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